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ABSTRACT 


Ostheimer,  John  M. 

1977.  The  Forest  Service  Meets  the  Public:  Public  Involve¬ 
ment  Experiences  of  the  Coconino  National  Forest.  Eisen¬ 
hower  Consortium  Bulletin  5,  24  p  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 

The  Forest  Service,  like  many  public  agencies,  must  listen 
to  the  demands  of  citizen  groups  that  their  viewpoints  be  con¬ 
sidered.  This  report  on  the  experiences  of  a  National  Forest 
in  dealing  with  the  public  considers  the  specific  techniques  of 
involving  the  public.  A  variety  of  issues  ranging  from  broad 
land-use  planning  to  narrow,  one-time  concerns  over  a  10-year 
period  were  studied. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  selected  cases 
where  public  involvement  activities  were  elicited  and  to  identi¬ 
fy  those  aspects  which  appear  to  be  related  to  the  type  of  pub¬ 
lic  response  received.  The  case  studies  and  analysis  should  be 
helpful  to  Forest  Service  personnel  engaged  in  public  involve¬ 
ment  and  to  researchers  in  that  field. 
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Preface 


The  public  involvement  experiences  of  the  Coconino  National 
Forest  range  from  issues  in  which  the  National  Forest  was  taken 
almost  completely  by  surprise  to  those  which  allowed  time  for 
serious,  even  elaborate,  planning  of  public  involvement.  In  spite 
of  mistakes  in  the  public  involvement  tactics  used  on  the  Coconino 
National  Forest,  the  Forest  Service  personnel  take  the  public  in¬ 
volvement  aspects  of  their  job  seriously.  The  results  of  their 
general  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  involving  the  citizenry  have 
sometimes  been  gratifying. 

My  research  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  critical 
suggestions  of  numerous  individuals  and  administrative  assistance 
of  several  others.  I  wish  to  thank  particularly  Gordon  D.  Lewis, 
Stanley  Randall,  C.  R.  Williams,  Charles  0.  Minor,  D.  Ross  Carder, 
William  L.  Holmes,  Mark  Story,  Tom  Reid,  Don  W.  Freeman,  Jerry  D. 
Greer,  William  B.  Finlay,  and  Charles  Scheier.  Officers  of  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  were  particularly  helpful  in  providing 
complete  access  to  the  files  of  correspondence  and  memoranda  in 
the  Coconino  Supervisor's  Office,  without  which  this  research 
would  have  been  impossible.  Of  course,  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  any  failures  in  fact  or  interpretations. 
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The  Forest  Service  Meets  The  Public: 
Decision-Making  And  Public  Involvement 
On  the  Coconino  National  Forest 


John  M.  Ostheimer 


I.  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  CASES 


Introduction 

Public  involvement  on  the  Coconino  Nation¬ 
al  Forest  runs  the  gamut  from  general  planning 
to  specific  program  activities.  It  ranges  from 
requested  public  inputs  to  voluntary  inputs 
from  aroused  citizens  who  resent  not  being 
consulted  and  demand  to  be  heard.  Selected 
public  involvement  experiences  on  the  Coconino 
National  Forest  from  which  lessons  can  be 
learned  are  described  and  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  studies. 

Land  Use  Plans 

Development  of  long-range  plans  and  poli¬ 
cies,  important  though  they  undoubtedly  are, 
usually  receives  very  little  public  attention. 
The  public  usually  does  not  react  to  planning 
because  there  are  no  specific  short-run  out¬ 
comes  to  focus  upon;  the  long-run  aspects  bore 
people.  The  following  three  examples  of  land 
use  planning  on  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
indicate  this,  but  provide  some  insight  into 
the  results  of  not  having  public  input  at 
early  stages. 

Multiple  Use  Guide 

In  1973,  a  draft  Multiple  Use  Guide  was 
developed  for  the  entire  Coconino.  A  list  of 
key  people  including  "active,  alert  people  who 
represent  large  groups  or  interests,  or  indivi¬ 
duals  who  have  shown  a  past  interest  in  Forest 
Service  programs  and  have  the  capacity  to 
evaluate  and  comment  intelligently,"  was  com¬ 


piled.  The  people  included  consisted  of  (Holmes, 
1974): 

"...  (Coconino  National)  Forest  com¬ 
modity  users  from  a  variety  of  interests 
or  only  occasional  recreationists.  Staff 
and  Rangers  were  discouraged  from  suggest¬ 
ing  for  appointment  those  who  had  been 
the  traditional  contacts  I  &  E  or  other 
advisory  committee  purposes.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  loading  the  committee 
with  those  from  preservationist  organiza¬ 
tions  or  people  who  express  a  high  inter¬ 
est  in  environmental  matters.  However, 
it  is  recognized  that  such  people,  in 
fact,  do  understand  much  about  the  business 
of  conservation  and  are  willing  to  speak 
out  on  the  matter.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  include  average  citizens  with  little 
civic  prestige  and  no  known  association 
with  National  Forest  activities  or  speci¬ 
fic  interest  in  environmental  issues." 

Additional  names  were  added  to  fill  in  obvious 
gaps  in  membership  categories.  Representatives 
of  racial  minorities,  lower  income  groups,  and 
blue-collar  occupations  were  added.  The  final 
Select  Committee  consisted  of  84  people. 

Meetings  were  held  to  explain  the  draft 
Guide  and  solicit  comments.  It  was  emphasized 
that  all  comments  presented  would  be  given 
full  consideration,  and  informal  inputs  were 
encouraged.  This  process  overcame  the  inertia 
that  usually  occurs  when  formal  written  com¬ 
ments  are  requested,  and  many  comments  were 
received . 
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Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  responded,  compared  with  only  17  percent 
of  the  standing  Multiple  Use  Advisory  Committee. 
Moreover,  3  letters  were  received  from  indivi¬ 
duals  who  had  heard  of  and  borrowed  copies  of 
the  draft  from  the  Forest  Service  or  local 
public  libraries. 

Public  involvement  in  this  case  had  to 
be  solicited  and  encouraged,  but  the  results 
were  rewarding.  Adverse  criticism  was  mini¬ 
mal,  in  part  because  of  the  non-controversial 
nature  of  the  material,  and  in  part  because 
public  involvement  was  obtained  in  the  early 
stages.  More  importantly,  however,  the  Coco¬ 
nino  National  Forest  obtained,  in  addition  to 
an  acceptable  multiple  use  guide,  a  picture 
of  public  concerns  that  they  had  not  had  before. 
On  this  question,  Deputy  Supervisor  Holmes 
later  commented  (Holmes,  1974:3): 

We  found  that  many  people  who  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  involved  in  Forest  Service 
affairs  seemed  most  flattered  to  be  asked 
to  serve  in  the  capacity.  We  believe  in¬ 
put  from  the  average  citizen  who  has  had 
little  association  with  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  was  very  valuable.  This  is  probably 
the  only  process  affording  opportunity 
for  these  people  to  be  heard  by  the  For¬ 
est  Service.  We  found  out  that  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  feels  the  Forest  Service  is 
doing  a  good  job  and  this  in  itself  was 
gratifying. 

San  Francisco  Peaks  Land  Use  Plan 

Recreational  and  other  uses  of  the  slopes 
at  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  north  of  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  increased  greatly  during  the  1960's. 

As  the  town  of  Flagstaff  grew  and  outdoor  re¬ 
creation  increased  in  popularity,  more  and 
more  people  began  to  use  the  Peaks.  Hiking, 
skiing  and  snow-mobiling  grew  rapidly,  attracted 
by  the  snow  and  the  aspen  and  evergreen  forests. 
This  trend  was  emphasized  when  the  Arizona  Snow 
Bowl,  established  by  a  local  firm,  was  purchased 
by  Summit  Properties,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Post 
Corp.  of  Texas. 

At  the  same  time,  timber  cutting  in  the 
area  remained  at  a  high  level  and  research 
and  educational  agencies  were  using  the  area 
for  field  laboratories.  The  Peaks  area  was 
being  subjected  to  all  the  pressures  of  multi¬ 
ple  use  and  multiple  demands.  The  need  to 
develop  a  specific  Multiple  Use  plan  for  the 
Peaks  area  within  the  framework  of  Forest 
Service  policy  and  the  Coconino  Multiple  Use 
Guide  became  evident. 

In  1971,  the  Forest  Service  invited  the 
public  to  participate  in  forming  the  plan  for 


the  Peaks  area.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Flagstaff  where  51  people  spoke  on  aspects  of 
multiple  use  management  of  the  area,  and  546 
more  wrote  to  Forest  Service  officers  after 
hearing  about  the  proposed  plans  through  media 
announcements . 

In  May,  1972,  the  first  draft  of  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  Land  Use  Plan  was  released  for 
public  review.  Basically,  the  Peaks  area  was 
divided  into  three  management  units,  based  on 
elevation.  Unit  A  ranged  up  to  8000  feet, 

Unit  B  was  between  8000  and  9000  feet,  and 
Unit  C  was  over  9000  feet.  Units  A  and  B 
were  later  consolidated  and  various  management 
alternatives  were  described  for  each  of  the 
two  resulting  management  units.  The  public 
was  encouraged  to  indicate  their  preferred 
alternatives  for  both  areas. 

A  summary  of  the  public  input  is  shown 
in  Table  1.  In  Units  A  and  B  public  input 
indicated  a  preference  for  the  "Manage  for 
Natural  Conditions"  alternative.  That  alter¬ 
native  was  not  considered  in  Unit  B,  but  among 
the  alternatives  presented  for  that  unit,  a 
preference  was  expressed  for  intensive  recre¬ 
ation  rather  than  "natural  beauty"  management. 

Table  1  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
public  involvement  on  this  issue.  There  were 
other  written  inputs  that  proved  difficult  to 
classify.  Over  100  of  the  letters  received 
called  for  the  Peaks  not  to  be  developed  at 
all,  an  alternative  which  was  not  listed  be¬ 
cause  of  existing  ski  development  in  Unit  C. 
Moreover,  a  petition,  signed  by  88  Indians 
living  100  miles  away,  protested  development 
on  religious  grounds. 

The  final  Plan  does  not  make  any  state¬ 
ment  that  these  opinions  were  the  reason  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  accepted  Alternative 
1.  The  final  ruling  implies  that  the  recre¬ 
ationists  were  simply  misinformed,  as  the  Plan 
would  not  prohibit  ski  areas  and  other  recre¬ 
ational  development.  However,  the  Coconino 
National  Forest  had  stated  the  possibilities 
for  expansion  of  ski  areas  might  be  limited. 

The  Coconino  National  Forest  obtained  a 
reading  of  public  views,  but  discovered  that 
no  clear  direction  was  given.  The  problem 
encountered  included:  how  should  the  input 
of  the  Indian  petition  be  weighed  against  that 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  that  of 
the  landowners  directly  affected  by  the  deci¬ 
sion?  Should  spoken  viewpoints  at  a  meeting 
be  given  more  or  less  weight  than  formal  let¬ 
ters?  What  criteria  should  be  used  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  values  of  viewpoints  offered  by  bus¬ 
inessmen  and  recreationists?  By  people  living 
close  by  or  distant  citizens?  In  the  Peaks 
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Table  1. --Summary  of  public  input  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Peaks  land  use  plan 


Management 

Unit 

A  and 

B 

C 

Type  of 
input 

oral 

letter 

oral 

letter 

MANAGEMENT 

ALTERNATIVES 

1.  Multi-resource 
use,  with  con¬ 
straints  to 
preserve  natur¬ 
al  beauty 

15 

26 

2.  Intensive  re- 
ation 

9 

9 

17 

68 

3.  Water  produc¬ 
tion 

0 

0 

4.  Wildlife  hab¬ 
itat 

0 

2 

1 

1 

ment  emphasis  would  prevail,  and  was  followed 
with  a  slide-tape  presentation  explaining  the 
directions  chosen  by  the  Plan. 

The  Mogollon  Rim  Land  Use  Plan 

In  1973,  the  Coconino  joined  with  the 
Tonto  and  Apache-Sitgreaves  National  Forests 
to  develop  a  land  use  plan  for  the  Mogollon 
Rim,  a  scenic  escarpment  along  which  recrea¬ 
tional  and  economic  use  pressures  were  increas¬ 
ing.  The  Forest  Service  informed  the  public 
of  the  Plan  and  the  opportunity  for  involvement 
with  media  announcements,  public  meetings,  a 
slide  show,  and  a  distribution  of  320  copies 
of  the  draft  statement  to  government  agencies, 
private  organizations,  local  libraries,  and 
interested  individuals.  The  response  was  meagre. 
William  Russell  of  the  Forest  Service  Regional 
Office  stated  that:  "the  Forests  received  only 
98  letters,  one  petition.  .  .  and  one  question¬ 
naire.  These  responses  were  from  a  very  narrow 
spectrum  of  the  public  with  most  being  negative 
.  .  .  This  lack  of  public  response  has  serious 
implications  on  any  analysis  of  public  input. 

We  only  know  what  a  small  number  of  consumption 
groups  users  .  .  .  feel." 


5.  Natural  con¬ 
ditions  17  36 

6.  Expand  basin- 

exchange.  Mul¬ 
ti-resource  use  0  0 

on  remainder 


7.  Natural  beauty 
with  constraints 

toward  cultural  22  38 

values 


Oral:  speeches  at  meeting  May  20;  letter: 
written  input  received  after  May. 

2 

Alternative  7  not  offered  for  Unit  A 

and  B. 

3 

Alternatives  1,  3,  5,  and  6  not  offered 
for  Unit  C. 


issue,  the  Coconino  National  Forest  considered 
public  input  as  an  indicator  of  management 
direction,  not  as  a  dictator  of  solutions. 

The  Forest  Service,  having  chosen  its 
management  alternatives  on  the  technical  mer¬ 
its  of  the  issue,  set  out  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  decision  was  correct.  This 
effort  began  with  the  Plan  which  explained 
effectively  why  a  "natural  conditions"  manage- 


Table  2. --Display 

of  public  input  on 

draft 

Mogollon  Rim 

land  use 

plan 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Inputs 

Signatures 

MANAGEMENT 

ALTERNATIVES 

1.  Continue  exist- 

For 

11 

11 

ing  management 
direction  "no 
change" 

Against 

1 

1 

2.  Emphasize  aes- 

For 

3 

3 

thetic  and 
natural  values 
"Amenities" 

Against 

6 

7 

3.  Emphasize  more 

For 

53 

87 

forest  produc¬ 
tion  "Commodi- 

Against 

1 

1 

ties" 

4.  Proposed  land 

For 

16 

19 

use  plan  direc¬ 
tion 

Against 

3 

4 

^Based  on  Russell  (1974). 
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The  petition,  which  had  1,159  names,  re¬ 
jected  all  four  of  the  management  alternatives, 
creating  a  dilemma  as  to  how  the  Forest  Service 
should  treat  it.  Region  3  chose  to  treat  the 
petition  separately.  It  was  felt  that  the 
alternatives  presented  in  the  draft  plan  "were 
valid  and  there  seemed  to  be  adequate  under¬ 
standing  (Russell:  9).  The  petition,  which 
included  signatures  of  the  residents  of  the 
Mogollon  Rim  around  Young,  did  not  change  the 
plan's  direction,  though  its  signatures  out¬ 
numbered  the  other  inputs.  The  responses  to  the 
Forest  Service  request  for  citizen  participation 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Analysis  of  public  input  into  the  Rim 
Plan  illustrates  other  problems.  Attempts  were 
made  to  categorize  the  groups  that  had  made  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  arguments.  For  example,  two 
thirds  of  the  people  who  favored  maximizing 
commodities  production  were  identified  as 
grazing  permittees.  The  input  analysts  treated 
these  inputs  more  or  less  as  they  pleased.  "It 
does  appear  very  reasonable  that  grazing  per¬ 
mittees  would  favor  the  Commodity  oriented 
alternatives.  It  is  significant  that  none  of 
them  expressed  specific  opposition  to  the  Forest 
Service  proposal."  (Russell:  5).  Thus,  the 
Forest  Service  could  proceed  as  planned,  for 
the  public  involvement  results  had  proven 
predictable . 

Timber-Harve sting 

Timber  is  the  forest's  most  significant 
commercial  resource,  accounting  for  about  4-67., 
of  the  jobs  in  Flagstaff  and  many  jobs  in 
other  communities.  Previous  planning  of  timber 
management  had  been  uneventful,  but  the  seventh 
plan  was  to  be  shaped  under  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  process,  reflecting 
national  developments  in  public  concern.  The 
Forest  Service  expected  that  the  Coconino's 
seventh  10-year  timber  harvest  plan  would 
evoke  a  great  deal  of  public  interest. 

A  draft  plan  was  produced  for  public  in¬ 
spection  in  August,  1972;  with  the  final  plan 
to  be  completed  July  1,  1973.  A  well  publi¬ 
cized  meeting  was  held  on  September  14,  in 
Flagstaff.  Only  30  people  attended  the  meeting, 
despite  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
ten-year  plan  should  have  drawn  wider  initial 
attention. 

The  timber  harvesting  plan  contained  sev¬ 
eral  features  that  did  cause  comment  by  the  few 
who  attended.  In  the  first  place,  the  plan 
called  for  a  deficit  cut  of  68  percent.  Some 
criticisms  still  were  made  about  deficit  cutting, 
but  the  Forest  Service  pointed  out  the  over¬ 
cutting  was  necessary  to  thin  overstocked  stands 
that  had  resulted  from  gross  overcutting  long  ago. 


A  second,  more  hotly  contested  issue,  was 
the  road  construction  and  improvements  called 
for  in  the  planned  timber  harvest.  The  Coco¬ 
nino  Sportsmen  wrote  a  highly  critical  letter 
which  they  released  to  the  news  media,  rather 
than  directing  it  to  the  Forest  Supervisor, 
deploring  the  "overdevelopment  of  roads".  The 
Sportsmen's  message  pointed  out  that  the  purpose 
of  an  EIS  is  to  describe  all  the  impacts  of  a 
project  and  to  show  how  follow-up  plans  will 
alleviate  or  prevent  the  negative  effects.  The 
Coconino  National  Forest's  draft  EIS  did  not 
specify  exactly  where  roads  were  planned  or  how 
they  would  be  returned  to  nature  after  completion 
of  cutting. 

Criticism  of  the  road  development  was  also 
voiced  by  other  groups  and  individuals  though 
there  were  varied  reasons  for  it.  Letters  from 
the  U.S.  Arizona  Wildlife  Society,  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  Department,  National  Wildlife  Feder¬ 
ation  and  Department  of  the  Interior,  indicated 
a  concensus  that  the  draft  EIS  roads'  section 
was  too  general.  However,  the  Coconino  National 
Forest  Supervisor  stated  that: 

"We  don't  know  what  they  want  .  .  .  they 
have  torn  down  the  report,  but  have  not 
commented  on  alternatives.  All  they  do 
is  belittle  our  attemots."  (Sun,  October 
4,  1972). 

The  Coconino  Sportsmen  went  beyond  road 
development  to  further  statements  that  were  not 
compatible  with  populist  western  traditions. 
William  Morrall,  speaking  for  the  Club  (1972), 
wrote  that  "opening  up  all  of  these  Forests  by 
an  excess  of  roads  to  people  who  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  educated  to  use  them  properly  is 
inviting  trouble."  The  forests  would  suffer, 
he  continued,  from  the  "lemming- like  activity 
of  our  populations."  The  Supervisor  replied 
with  vigor  that  the  Forest  Service  operated  in 
the  context  of  a  democratic  country,  and  was 
not  legally  charged  with  creating  "King's 
Forests"  that  could  be  opened  to  "the  elite 
few  deemed  worthy  to  appreciate  their  beauty 
and  resources."  Overlooking,  perhaps,  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  Forest  Service  in  picking 
up  trash,  helping  permittees  mend  cut  fences 
or  broken  gates,  and  preventing  or  putting  out 
man-caused  fires,  he  went  on  to  refute  Morrall' s 
implication  that  some  people  just  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate,  or  know  how  to  act  in,  the  forest. 

Three  other  aspects  of  the  public  involve¬ 
ment  process  in  connection  with  the  10-year 
timber  harvesting  plan  are  significant:  timing 
of  events,  management  goals,  and  selecting 
participants.  First,  the  timing  of  events  did 
not  allow  adequate  opportunity  for  public  view¬ 
points  to  be  developed  and  presented.  The 
Coconino  distributed  the  draft  EIS  on  August  10, 
1972,  and  requested  comments  be  submitted  by 
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September  30.  Some  of  the  public  did  not 
receive  their  copies  until  early  in  September, 
and  comments  were  submitted  late.  A  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  spokesman  wrote  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5  regarding  possible  impact  of  overcutting 
and  road  extension  on  Sunset  Crater  and  Walnut 
Canyon  National  Monuments,  and  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  responded  to  the  draft  EIS  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  the  same  day  the  Arizona  Chapter  of 
the  Wildlife  Society  mailed  its  viewpoints. 

The  second  concern  expressed  openly  by 
some  of  the  timber  plan's  critics,  was  that 
it  seemed  that  "the  primary  management  aim 
for  the  Coconino  National  Forest  is  for  saw 
log  production."  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  (1973) 
quoted  draft  EIS  language  to  show  that  the 
Coconino  was  guilty  of  "monoculture  management," 
and  further  argued  that  the  plan  "exemplifies 
the  dominant  use  philosophy  as  opposed  to  multi¬ 
ple  use."  A  Wildlife  Society  official  criti¬ 
cized  managing  public  lands  "for  the  benefit 
of  one  resource  without  regard  for  others," 
and  threatened  "that  continuance  of  this  trend 
will  stimulate  a  public  demand  for  the  airing 
of  even  minor  agency  management  decisions  in 
the  public  forum."  The  Forest  Supervisor  res¬ 
ponded  to  these  comments  by  explaining  the  un¬ 
even  growth  aspects  of  sustained  timber  yield 
and  offered  to  provide  a  "show-me"  trip. 

A  special  planning  committee  composed  of 
two  foresters  (the  Coconino's  timber  management 
specialist  and  the  NAU  Forestry  School  Dean) 
and  three  lumber  company  officials  had  been 
selected  in  the  early  stages  of  developing 
the  timber  harvesting  plan.  This  committee 
arrived  at  a  cutting  figure,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Flagstaff  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
approval.  After  the  plan  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Chamber,  the  public  was  informed  for  the 
first  time— a  "planning  process"  which  annoyed 
sportsmen  and  environmentalists.  The  Coconino 
National  Forest  adopted  and  implemented  the 
plan  on  schedule.  However,  it  seems  that  much 
of  the  adverse  reaction  could  have  been  offset 
if  users  of  other  non-timber  resources  would 
have  been  invited  into  the  process  earlier  to 
help  shape  the  draft  EIS. 

Land  Exchange  and  Development 

Two  recent  land  exchange  cases,  Soldier 
Wash  and  Hart  Prairie,  have  dragged  on  for 
several  years  as  political  issues.  Though 
neither  are  yet  resolved,  the  same  conditions 
which  make  it  probable  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  achieve  their  goal  of  obtaining  Hart 
Prairie  are  closely  related  to  those  which  have 
led  to  frustration  over  Soldier  Wash. 

Soldier  Wash 

Soldier  Wash,  a  405-acre  area  surrounded 


by  private  lands  within  the  community  of  Sedona, 
was  being  offered  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
exchange  for  privately  owned  timber  lands  else¬ 
where  (Thornton).  During  the  mid- I960' s,  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  Multiple  Use  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  users  of  the  Oak  Creek  area 
had  offered  input  toward  a  Landownership  Adjust¬ 
ment  Plan,  as  the  Forest  Service  felt  that  "this 
additional  base- in-exchange  land  (including 
Soldier  Wash)  was  what  the  community  needed 
and  wanted."  (Coconino  National  Forest,  1973C: 
2).  However,  in  1970  when  Southwest  Forest 
Industries  offered  four  tracts  outside  Oak 
Creek  in  exchange  for  Soldier  Wash,  full-page 
ads  appeared  in  the  Red  Rock  News  encouraging 
residents  to  write  their  Congressmen  to  halt 
Sedona 's  growth  through  stopping  Forest  Service 
exchanges.  A  scheduled  revision  of  the  Land- 
ownership  Adjustment  Plan  was  well  supported  but 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  two  of  the  ex- 
changable  Forest  Service  tracts.  The  Forest 
Service  removed  the  slopes  of  Airport  Mesa  from 
the  base- in-exchange  classification  as  it  felt 
that  county  zoning  was  too  weak  to  ensure  its 
wise  private  use.  Soldier  Wash  however,  was 
not  removed  from  the  exchange.  Local  taxpayers 
associations  began  to  request  retention  of  Sol¬ 
dier  Wash  by  the  Forest  Service,  arguing  that 
any  development  would  present  problems  because 
Soldier  Wash  was  an  active  drainage  area. 

In  April,  1971,  Southwest  Forest  Indus¬ 
tries  again  offered  for  trade  the  four  tracts 
totaling  1,384  acres.  The  proposed  exchange 
would  reduce  the  number  of  boundary  corners 
on  Federal  lands  and  would  add  some  good 
timber  land  to  the  Coconino  National  Forest. 

One  of  the  tracts,  which  included  cliffs  and 
banks  along  East  Clear  Creek  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  National  Forest,  would  add  to 
the  recreational  potential  of  the  Forest. 

During  the  summer  of  1971,  Sedona  resi¬ 
dents  opposed  to  Soldier  Wash  exchange  kept 
up  steady  pressure  on  Congressman  Steiger, 
Governor  Williams,  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Forest  Service  exchange  land  had  earlier  pro¬ 
vided  their  home  sites;  but  now  ensconsed  in 
the  picturesque  Red  Rock  area,  they  did  not 
want  their  views  to  be  cluttered  with  someone 
else's  new  home.  The  Forest  Service  called  a 
public  meeting  on  September  16  which  was  atten¬ 
ded  by  some  200  people.  The  vast  majority  of 
speakers  opposed  the  Soldier  Wash  exchange. 
However,  one  developer  wrote  the  District  Ran¬ 
ger  afterwards  implying  that  he  had  felt  intim¬ 
idated,  and  thus  had  chosen  not  to  elaborate 
publicly  his  development  plan. 

After  allowing  30  more  days  for  written 
input,  the  Forest  Service  began  to  analyze  the 
situation.  The  Forester  in  charge  of  the  Land 
Exchange  program  in  the  District  Ranger  office 
wrote  that  the  issue  had  produced  "a  definite 
distrust,  and  in  some  cases  hostility,  toward 
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the  Forest  Service  because  of  what  the  people 
felt  was  a  lack  of  feeling  for  their  problems 
by  the  Forest  Service."  He  added:  "if  Soldier 
Wash  is  made  available  for  exchange  under  the 
proposed  plan,  no  matter  how  strong  the  reasons, 
all  the  support  and  confidence  gained  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  be  lost."  (Wrobley). 

Despite  the  weight  of  adverse  public  in¬ 
put,  the  Forest  Service  decided  to  leave  Sol¬ 
dier  Wash  in  the  revised  Landownership  Adjust¬ 
ment  Plan.  Soldier  Wash  was  virtually  useless 
as  National  Forest,  while  the  tracts  offered 
by  the  timber  company  were  excellent  additions. 
Formal  negotiations  for  the  exchange  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  October,  1972,  but  Governor  Williams 
wrote  Secretary  Butz  asking  for  an  end  to  all 
proposed  land  exchanges  in  the  area.  Williams 
warned  that  Sedona  and  its  environs  had  "over¬ 
grown  their  present  potential  to  support  any 
more  people."  (Sun,  July  13,  1973)  and  indicated 
that  it  would  be  best  not  to  create  any  more 
private  land  in  the  area.  Southwest  Forest 
Industries  withdrew  from  the  land  exchange  pro¬ 
posal,  but  Soldier  Wash  still  remains  available 
as  exchange  land  for  the  future. 

There  was  a  vocal  constituency  opposed  to 
the  Soldier  Wash  exchange.  It  was  not  as  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  constituency  also  existed  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  plan.  Even  in  Sedona,  as  a  Forest 
Service  forester  reported,  "many  residents  .  .  . 
have  told  District  personnel,  verbally,  that 
they  support  our  program."  (Wrobley:  4).  Cer¬ 
tainly  outside  Sedona  there  were  many  people 
who,  had  they  been  adequately  informed,  would 
have  agreed  with  the  Deputy  Supervisor's  argu¬ 
ments  that:  "acquisition  of  the  land  down  there 
by  a  private  party  enables  us  to  obtain  wild 
land  which  more  logically  belongs  under  national 
forest  supervision  ...  If  we  keep  land  in 
urban  areas  it  just  complicates  things."  (Sun, 
July  13,  1973).  The  problem  was  that  the  many 
people  who  may  have  agreed  with  the  proposal 
were  silent  as  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
uninformed.  The  Coconino's  land  exchange  of¬ 
ficer  called  the  outcome  a  "classic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  local  involvement  by  the  public  viewing 
only  the  impacts  that  might  occur  to  their  com¬ 
munity  or  environment.  They  may  or  may  not 
have  considered  the  advantages  of  acquiring  the 
offered  land  into  the  National  Forest  System." 
These  local  residents'  attempt  to  stop  the 
land  exchange  discouraged  Southwest  Forest 
Industries  from  pursuing  the  deal.  Southwest 
Forest  retracted  its  offer  of  the  1384  acres 
forcing  the  Forest  Service  to  drop  the  case. 

"If  public  involvement  of  a  large  magnitude 
such  as  on  the  statewide  level  had  occurred 
this  land  exchange  may  have  progressed  differ¬ 
ently"  (Scheier). 


Hart  Prairie 

In  July,  1970,  Arizona  Snow  Bowl,  which 
operates  by  permit  on  Forest  Service  land,  was 
purchased  by  Summit  properties,  a  firm  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dallas'  Post  Corporation.  The 
Leadbetter  family  which  owned  both  firms  also 
owned  several  parcels,  totalling  327  acres,  on 
Hart  Prairie  near  the  existing  Snow  Bowl.  Sum¬ 
mit's  plan  was  to  develop  a  winter-summer  re¬ 
sort  on  Hart  Prairie  and  join  it  to  the  Snow 
Bowl  by  aerial  tramway.  This  would  require 
that  County  authorities  grant  a  zoning  change 
and  that  the  Forest  Service  issue  special  use 
permits.  Summit  had  to  convince  both  agencies 
that  the  proposals  had  wide  public  backing. 

On  June  29,  1971,  Forest  Service  officials  and 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  members  met  with 
company  representatives  to  hear  their  proposals 
for  developments. 

The  Forest  Service's  response  was  that  any 
major  development  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  Land  Use 
Plan  scheduled  for  November  30,  1972.  On 
October  9,  1971,  a  public  meeting  heard  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  draft  Peaks  Plan,  and  written 
input  followed.  The  draft  Plan  conveyed  an 
impression  that  the  Forest  Service  considered 
the  Peaks  primarily  in  terms  of  recreational 
and  aesthetics-preservation  values  and  the 
agency  would  not  be  anxious  to  accept  proposals 
for  large  scale  development.  While  this  Forest 
Service  position  had  more  to  do  with  the  Snow 
Bowl,  located  within  the  National  Forest,  it 
obviously  effected  the  development  prospects 
of  Hart  Prairie. 

The  Post-Summit  Corporations  hinted  that 
they  might  simply  close  the  Snow  Bowl  if  they 
did  not  receive  more  of  a  positive  response  from 
the  Forest  Service  regarding  their  plans  for 
Hart  Prairie  (Seaman).  While  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  could  revoke  the  Post-Summit  permit  and 
let  someone  else  operate  the  ski  area,  at 
least  one  winter's  skiing  would  probably  be 
lost  if  the  Snow  Bowl  were  closed,  and  the 
Forest  Service  would  incur  public  anger. 

In  October,  1971,  Summit  Properties  re¬ 
quested  re-zoning  to  commercial  and  higher 
density  residential  classifications.  Summit 
had  obtained  partial  re-zoning  in  1970,  but 
returned  in  October,  1971  for  further  changes 
that  would  allow  greater  density  and  additional 
development  of  facilities  such  as  a  golf  course. 
By  April,  1972,  County  government  decisions 
were  favoring  Summit,  but  public  opposition  to 
the  development  was  becoming  aroused.  At  first 
this  opposition  came  from  an  adjacent  lqnd 
owner,  and  from  several  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians 
whose  tribal  religions  considered  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Peaks  a  holy  shrine.  A  Superior  Court 
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judge  ruled  against  Summit's  re-zoning  successes 
in  two  decisions  based  on  the  adjacent  land- 
owners'  and  on  the  Indians'  arguments.  Summit 
appealed,  and  in  January,  1974,  applied  for 
further  zoning  changes.  The  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  held  a  public  hearing 
on  January  29,  1974  and  some  1,500  people 
attended  the  hearing,  including  large  numbers 
of  Northern  Arizona  University  students  and 
Indians  from  the  nearby  reservation.  Various 
technicalities  led  to  a  second  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission  hearing  on  March  28,  which 
was  attended  by  an  estimated  1,800  people. 

When  the  Commission  turned  down  Summit's 
request,  the  company  asked  for  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  After  15  hours 
of  debate  on  April  27,  1974,  the  Board  denied 
the  zoning  change  and  declared  a  year-long 
moratorium  on  development  of  all  private  lands 
at  altitudes  over  8,000  feet. 

By  this  time,  Summit  began  to  concentrate 
on  a  land  exchange  that  would  recoup  their 
considerable  investment.  Besides  the  land, 
the  company  had  spent  over  $1  million  in 
six  wells,  one  of  which  produced  what  Summit 
claimed  was  an  adequate  water  supply. 

The  Forest  Service  had  made  its  position 
clear  in  an  official  document  "The  Development 
of  Hart  Prairie:  A  Position  Statement,"  re¬ 
leased  in  January,  1974  in  response  to  the 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission's  re¬ 
quest  for  the  views  of  "adjoining  landowners." 

The  document  commented  (1)  on  the  possible 
effects  of  development  on  adjacent  public  lands, 
including  such  impacts  as  increased  damage 
from  wildfire,  litter  and  soil  erosion,  (2)  on 
the  likelihood  that  local  governments  would  not 
be  able  to  provide  necessary  tax-supported 
public  services,  (3)  on  the  less  obvious  environ¬ 
mental  damage  that  might  result,  such  as  the 
effects  on  ground  water  levels,  and  wildlife 
movements,  and  (4)  on  the  probability  that  other 
cases  of  private  land  developments,  and  further 
damage,  would  be  encouraged.  The  document  left 
no  doubt  that  the  agency  was  opposed  to  the 
development  of  Hart  Prairie  and  desired  to 
acquire  private  land  in  the  Peaks  area.  The 
Peaks  Land  Use  Plan,  completed  a  year  earlier, 
had  indicated  that  the  Forest  Service  consid¬ 
ered  the  lower  slopes  between  8000-9000  feet 
to  be  integrally  connected  to  the  management 
of  the  higher  areas,  and  the  agency  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  obtaining  the  private  parcels  there¬ 
in. 

In  July,  1974,  Summit  filed  suit  against  a 
collection  of  defendants,  including  a  County 
Board  member,  the  National  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Coconino's  Supervisor  Seaman.  The  Company 
claimed  a  conspiracy  had  denied  the  legitimate 
development  of  its  private  property.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  and  Supervisor  Seaman  were  later 


removed  from  the  suit,  and,  by  Fall,  1975,  land 
exchange  negotiations  between  Summit  and  the 
Forest  Service  had  commenced.  Summit  claimed 
its  land  and  wells  were  worth  far  more  than 
the  $1.4  million  determined  by  Forest  Service 
appraisers,  but  the  company  agreed  to  the  For¬ 
est  Service  offer  in  October,  1976.  The  Forest 
Service  has  a®ked  for  the  funds  in  the  1977- 
1978  budget. 

Forest  Service  public  involvement  tactics 
in  the  Hart  Prairie  issue  were  impressive  in 
some  respects.  When  public  concern  was  build¬ 
ing,  the  Coconino  Supervisor  and  staff  effect¬ 
ively  coordinated  and  communicated  their  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Peaks  Land  Use  Plan  was  interpreted 
to  civic  groups  and  organizations  through  an 
effective  slide-tape  presentation.  A  sound, 
responsible  Forest  Service  image  was  established 
as  the  issue  developed. 

Summit  Corporation  offered  as  persistent 
and  sophisticated  an  opponent  as  the  Coconino 
has  ever  faced  in  a  public  issue.  The  company 
countered  a  large  and  emotional  "Save  the  Peaks" 
constituency  with  a  combination  of  carrot-and- 
stick  tactics  which  were  at  least  initially 
successful  with  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
labor-related  interests.  However,  some  tactics 
backfired.  The  conspiracy  suit  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  much,  and  an  attempt  to  cause  sympa¬ 
thetic  public  officials  to  intercede  with  the 
Forest  Service  did  bring  a  response  from  Sena¬ 
tor  Goldwater,  but  in  support  of  the  Forest 
Service  position  against  development  on  the 
Peaks . 

An  analogy  can  be  made  between  Hart  Prairie 
and  the  tracts  offered  by  Southwest  Forest 
Industries  in  exchange  for  Soldier  Wash  land. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  numbers  of  people  who 
formed  the  diverse  alliance  to  "Save  the  Peaks" 
would  have  emerged  to  promote  the  Soldier  Wash 
trade.  As  Southwest  Forest  Industries  had 
publicized  no  plan  to  develop  its  offered  tracts 
public  concern  would  have  had  less  focus.  But 
Forest  Service  publicity  on  what  might  happen 
if  the  present  or  future  owners  of  the  offered 
lands  did  try  to  develop  them  might  have 
brought  some  public  support  for  the  Soldier 
Wash  trade.  The  Forest  Service's  antagonists 
in  the  Soldier  Wash  case  were  less  formidable 
than  the  Summit-Post  Corporations,  and  a  lower 
level  of  support  for  the  Forest  Service's  pol¬ 
icy  would  have  effectively  blocked  the  opponents 
of  the  Soldier  Wash  exchange. 

The  Cornville  Lagoon 

In  1969,  Oak  Creek  Canyon  Recreational 
Area  contained  nearly  40  vault-type  toilets 
for  public  use.  The  vaults  were  periodically 
pumped  by  a  private  contractor  and  the  waste 
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trucked  to  a  dumping  site  miles  away  because 
no  central  treatment  facilities  exist  in  the 
Sedona  area  and  the  sandy  ground  does  not 
leach  well.  Some  of  the  toilets  near  the 
stream  were  found  to  be  leaking  and  were  pol¬ 
luting  Oak  Creek. 

In  1969,  federal  funds  had  been  allocated 
to  improve  the  situation,  but  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  had  waited  to  see  if  the  town  of  Sedona 
would  participate  in  constructing  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  handle  Oak  Creek's  septic 
pumpings  as  well  as  Sedona' s.  When  it  became 
obvious  that  the  city  would  not  help  to  build 
the  facility,  the  Forest  Service  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  project  nevertheless.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  decided  to  proceed  alone.  A  study 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  to  determine 
the  best  means  to  dispose  of  sewage  from  its 
vault  toilets  indicated  that  an  isolated  sewage 
treatment  lagoon  would  best  serve  present  and 
anticipated  future  needs.  A  Forest  Service 
invitation  to  the  Yavapai  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  bi-county  septic  pumpers 
association  to  cooperate  in  construction  was 
rejected  because  those  organizations  could 
not  provide  their  shares  of  the  cost.  The 
Forest  Service  decided  to  proceed  alone.  The 
agency  planned  the  lagoon  in  a  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  so  other  agencies  and  organizations  could 
join  when,  and  if,  financing  problems  could 
be  overcome. 

A  site  near  the  small  community  of  Corn- 
ville  was  chosen  since  access  roads  and  power 
lines  for  power  to  operate  the  well  pumps  were 
already  in  place.  The  plant  required  a  deep 
well  capable  of  producing  64,800  gallops  a 
day  to  replace  the  estimated  20,000  gallons 
that  would  be  lost  daily  by  evaporation  during 
sewage  treatment.  There  would  be  no  seepage 
to  local  water  tables  because  the  lagoons  would 
be  lined  with  plastic  sheeting.  A  contract 
to  drill  the  well  was  awarded  to  a  New  Mexico 
firm  in  July,  1974,  and  drilling  operations 
began.  The  firm  consisted  of  three  brothers, 
one  of  whom  lived  in  Flagstaff,  and  it  had 
won  contracts  in  Northern  Arizona  before. 

Cornville  citizens  became  aware  of  acti¬ 
vity  on  the  nearby  federal  land  when  the  con¬ 
tract  was  let.  The  well-drillers  were  approach¬ 
ed  by  local  residents,  apparently  told  that 
the  Forest  Service  was  constructing  a  "rest 
stop."  However,  this  was  rejected  as  not  that 
many  people  visit  the  remote  town  of  Cornville. 

A  rest  stop  one  half  mile  off  this  rural  road 
seemed  curious,  and  a  12  inch  diameter  hole 
is  too  large  for  a  rarely  used  rest  stop.  More¬ 
over,  local  drillers  claimed  not  to  have  heard 
of  a  contract  being  advertized  and  rumors  spread 
that  local  well  drillers  had  had  no  opportunity 
to  bid  on  this  government  job. 


Cornville  residents  received  their  first 
solid  information  about  the  project  from  a 
community  member  who  was  employed  by  the  county 
Board  of  Health,  one  of  several  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  planning  stages.  Belatedly, 
twenty-five  concerned  Cornville  citizens  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  to  hear  the  Forest  Service 
plan.  Subsequently  they  sent  several  letters 
and  a  petition  with  about  250  signatures  to 
the  Forest  Service  requesting  that  operations 
be  immediately  stopped.  By  November,  the  1000 
foot-deep  well  was  complete,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$55,000,  but  the  public  involvement  process  con¬ 
tinued.  Finally,  150  angry  area  residents  were 
told  in  a  packed  January  meeting  that  the  For¬ 
est  Service  was  abandoning  the  Cornville  site 
because  of  adverse  public  reaction.  At  a  third 
public  meeting  in  February,  the  Forest  Service 
presented  an  alternative  plan  for  pumping  water 
from  the  existing  well  to  a  distant  lagoon  loca¬ 
tion  at  great  expense.  However,  the  Forest 
Service  finally  abandoned  the  project  altogether. 

This  project  might  have  been  successful, 
had  adequate  public  participation  accompanied 
development  from  the  beginning.  According  to 
the  Sedona  District  Ranger:  "If  we  had  gone 
about  it  in  a  more  open  way  with  the  people 
of  Cornville,  (the  lagoon  may  have)  stood  a 
good  chance  of  being  accepted."  The  Forest 
Service  Design  Engineer  added:  "if  we  had  it 
to  do  over,  we  would  have  gotten  more  and  ear¬ 
lier  public  input."  A  Cornville  citizen  agreed: 

Probably  40  or  50  percent  of  the  residents 
would  have  been  against  the  project  ini¬ 
tially,  but  if  (the  Forest  Service)  had 
told  us  from  the  start  what  they  wanted 
to  do  they  could  have  maybe  convinced  the 
opposing  groups.  As  it  was  there  was  no 
way  anyone  would  side  with  them. 

Coconino  National  Forest  personnel  believe 
they  had  a  sound  solution  to  the  Sedona-Oak 
Creek  area's  sewage  disposal  problem.  Further¬ 
more,  they  believe  Cornville  would  not  have 
been  adversely  affected.  The  failure  was 
clearly  one  of  public  information  and  involve¬ 
ment  techniques.  An  attempt  was  made  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  project  in  the  Flagstaff,  Camp  Verde 
and  Sedona  newspapers,  and  notices  were  posted 
in  Cornville  to  inform  the  "host"  community. 
Forest  Service  officials  directly  concerned 
with  the  project  now  realize  that  in  such  a 
diffused  settlement  as  Cornville,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  go  directly  to  Cornville  resi¬ 
dents  with  information  about  the  project  through 
door-to-door  visits  or  personal  letters.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  people  of  Cornville  lacked  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  project.  They  believed  the 
septic  basin  would  harm  their  area,  and  they 
felt  they  had  not  been  given  chance  to  help 
plan  the  project's  location.  A  better  mecha- 
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nism  for  informing  the  community  at  planning 
stages  might  well  have  saved  the  project. 

Mormon  Lake  Road 

By  the  early  1970's  a  five-mile  stretch 
of  Forest  Highway  3  (FH  3)  on  the  east  side 
of  Mormon  Lake  remained  as  the  last  unimproved, 
and  rapidly  deteriorating,  section  of  the  60- 
mile  road  connecting  Flagstaff  to  the  Mogollon 
Rim  Country  to  the  Southeast.  The  road  needed 
extensive  straightening  and  foundation  work  to 
bring  it  up  to  standards  that  would  qualify  the 
entire  FH  3  for  inclusion  within  the  state  road 
system.  Coconino  county  had  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  in 
which  FHWA  would  finance  707,  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  cost  and  the  County  would  cover  the  re¬ 
mainder.  With  Forest  Service  approval  to  use 
National  Forest  land,  the  agencies  planned  to 
relocate  the  road  atop  the  bluff  overlooking 
Mormon  Lake.  Total  cost  for  the  April-Novem- 
ber  1972  construction  was  estimated  to  be  $1 
million,  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  accepted  the  final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  on  October  27,  19-7!.  Construc¬ 
tion  began  as  planned,  but  with  much  of  the 
grading  contract  completed  at  a  cost  of  $480,000, 
work  was  stopped  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  re¬ 
straining  order  issued  on  September  22,  1972. 

The  court  decision  to  halt  construction 
was  based  on  claims  by  certain  environmentalists 
and  sportsmen,  and  a  rancher,  whose  land  is 
located  a  mile  from  the  new  roadbed  on  the  edge 
of  the  bluff.  They  argued  that  there  was  al¬ 
ready  one  road,  the  original,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake,  and  that  a  second  represented  use¬ 
less  roadbuilding.  Moreover,  several  groups 
(the  Governor's  Commission  on  Arizona  Environ¬ 
ment,  the  Arizona  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Coco¬ 
nino  Sportsman)  maintained  that  they  had  not 
received  copies  of  the  EIS.  According  to  one 
citizen:  "the  Forest  Service  managed  to  push 

this  project  without  informing  not  only  the 
concerned  citizenry,  but  more  importantly  did 
not  contact  such  organized  groups  as  would  be 
obviously  involved  in  such  a  case.  .  .  Our  cares 
and  efforts  have  been  made  a  farce  by  the  very 
group  who  might  be  expected  to  preserve  the 
country. " 

Forest  Service  documents,  coupled  with  the 
facts  at  the  road  site,  offer  evidence  that 
these  claims  were  false.  A  public  meeting  had 
been  held  in  Flagstaff  in  August,  1971,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Coconino  County  Highway  Department  and 
FHWA  to  air  the  project  design  and  location. 
Public  opinion  heavily  favored  the  relocation. 
Opposition  began  to  appear  after  the  meeting 
but  as  the  contracting  process  took  place  during 
Spring,  1972,  no  further  public  involvement 


process  seemed  necessary.  The  Coconino  Nation¬ 
al  Forest  assumed  that  the  lead  agencies,  FHWA 
and  the  County  Highway  Department,  had  done 
that  job.  But  by  July,  the  Arizona  Wildlife 
Federation  had  drafted  a  restraining  order 
to  stop  the  project.  The  Coconino  Supervisor 
explained  Forest  Service  views  on  the  matter, 
but  the  Federation  proceeded  with  the  legal 
action  and  shortly  after  construction  began, 
the  Federation,  the  Maricopa  County  Chapter 
of  the  Audubon  Society,  and  the  local  rancher 
filed  suit  against  the  project. 

On  September  5,  U.S.  District  Judge  Copple 
ruled  that  the  road  was  located  within  a  rec¬ 
reation  area  and  that  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  under  NEPA  and  the  1968  Transportion 
Act,  must  prove  that  there  was  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternate  use  of  the  land,  and  that 
harm  to  the  area  was  being  minimized.  The 
injunctions  were  dropped  and  the  restraining 
order  was  lifted  in  June,  1975.  By  Fall,  1976, 
the  relocated  road  was  virtually  complete.  At¬ 
tention  turned  to  the  disposition  of  the  old 
road  below  the  bluff.  When  public  criticism 
began,  the  agencies'  defense  was  tactically 
deficient.  The  agencies'  main  arguments  against 
the  restraining  order  were  (1)  the  rest  of  FH  3 
is  complete,  so  it  was  logical  to  finish  the 
final  4.18  miles,  and  (2)  too  much  money  had 
been  spent  on  the  new  grading  to  turn  back. 

This  logic  is  inevitably  weak.  It  may  be  true, 
as  National  Forest  personnel  have  pointed  out, 
that  these  reactions  to  the  suit  were  those 
of  FHWA  more  than  of  the  Forest  Service,  but 
the  court  proceedings  left  an  impression  that 
the  Forest  Service  shared  FHWA's  desire  to 
finish  the  road  for  the  reasons  FHWA  stated. 

The  Forest  Service  did  nothing  wrong  by  being 
involved  in  the  project,  but  erred  in  allowing 
another  agency  to  represent  them.  The  Forest 
Service  should  grasp  the  initiative  to  explain 
projects  before  they  start  and  thus  win  over 
as  many  supporters  as  possible.  FHWA  clearly 
misjudged  the  volatility  of  the  issue  and  caused 
the  public  furor.  The  Forest  Service,  merely 
issuing  a  permit,  became  tarnished  unnecessarily. 

The  National  Forest  was  involved  in  decid¬ 
ing  if  the  old  road  should  be  retained  for 
recreational  uses  or  returned  to  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  The  road  was  eventually  plowed  up. 

The  Mormon  Lake  Road  Relocation  was  an 
issue  that  should  have  united  environmentalists, 
sportsmen,  government  agencies,  concerned  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  recreationists.  The  old 
road  cut  through  an  ecozone  that  is  rare  in  the 
area:  mixed  deciduous  tree  species  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  wild  grape,  elderberry,  gooseberry, 
etc.,  harboring  a  great  variety  of  bird  and 
animal  life.  Environmentalists  argued  that  the 
new  roadway  would  harm  wildlife,  because  high 
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speed  traffic  would  cross  major  wildlife  trails 
to  Mormon  Lake  water,  but  failed  to  note  that 
the  old  road  crossed  the  same  trails,  and  was 
impossible  to  maintain  or  keep  snow-free.  Most 
persons  concerned  with  environmental  impact  of 
Mormon  Lake  Road  were  frankly  embarassed  by  the 
stand  taken  by  groups  that  had  not  studied 
the  situation  closely.  The  Forest  Service 
should  have  encouraged  these  groups  to  inspect 
the  site,  to  consider  the  alternatives  and  to 
evaluate  the  agency's  intentions.  After  the 
road  became  a  public  issue,  the  Supervisor  did 
offer  show-me  trips,  but  only  one  person,  who 
later  became  enthusiastic  about  the  relocation, 
is  known  to  have  accepted.  The  Supervisor  ex¬ 
plained  that  "several  times  previous  to,  and 
during  the  litigation,  invitations  were  issued 
to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case.  .  .  but  to  my 
knowledge,  they  never  took  advantage  of  the 
invitations."  Timing  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  inadequate  public  involvement.  The 
final  EIS  was  not  received  by  some  groups  at 
all,  and  the  compressed  timing  precluded  some 
others,  such  as  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  from 
making  any  input. 

Wilderness 

During  the  1970' s,  Congress  was  critized 
for  not  making  Federal  agencies  move  towards 
the  acreage  targets  of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 
By  early  1971,  each  National  Forest  had  been 
instructed  to  reevaluate  for  potential  wilder¬ 
ness  additions  through  the  Roadless  Area  Re¬ 
view  and  Evaluation  (RARE)  Program.  Cocpnino 
District  Rangers  inventoried  their  possible 
roadless  areas  and  submitted  reports  during 
November-December ,  1971.  The  general  public 
became  aware  of  the  new  emphasis  in  wilderness 
selection  four  months  later  when  newspapers 
described  seven  areas  included  in  the  study. 

In  April,  1972,  public  meetings  took  place  and 
considerable  comment  was  received  during  May 
and  June.  By  mid-June,  the  Supervisor's  office 
had  prepared  a  summary  of  public  response, 
which  the  foresters  judged  "inconclusive." 

Those  summaries,  along  with  the  Supervisor's 
recommendations,  were  then  submitted  to  Region¬ 
al  headquarters.  Only  two  months,  therefore, 
(April  and  May)  were  available  for  public  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  wilderness  selection  process. 

Regional  Foresters  summarized  public  in¬ 
volvement  input  on  roadless  areas  in  tables, 
and  each  suggested  area's  "score"  was  evaluated. 
Only  two  of  seven  roadless  areas  scored  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  input  favoring  further  wilderness  study. 
One  of  those  two  was  eventually  included  in 
the  four  areas  selected  by  January,  1973.  By 
October,  1973,  when  the  final  EIS  was  filed 
with  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  another  area  had  been  cut  out.  Of 
the  three  areas  under  formal  request  for  in¬ 


clusion  under  the  Wilderness  Act  provisions, 
one,  Fossil  Creek  headwaters,  had  scored  lowest 
of  the  original  seven  on  the  public  input  sum¬ 
mary. 

The  public  involvement  process  was  vir¬ 
tually  finished  by  the  end  of  June  1972,  and  the 
entire  national  wilderness  proposal  was  released 
six  months  later.  When  the  national  proposal 
was  made,  three  of  Coconino's  seven  areas  re¬ 
ported  through  RARE  had  been  removed  from  con¬ 
sideration,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  TOTAL 
OPPORTUNITY  COST  (TOC)  calculations,  which 
included  indices  of  "quality"  effectiveness-cost 
and  public  opinion.  Local  environmentalists 
proceeded  to  attack  the  elimination  of  the  three 
areas,  particularly  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

There  is  no  way  to  appease  those  who  do  not 
believe  the  forests  should  be  managed  for  multi¬ 
ple  use  once  they  see  the  impact  of  uses  other 
than  "their  own."  Likewise,  when  wilderness 
areas  are  suggested,  there  will  always  be  some 
public  implacably  opposed  to  any  areas  set  a- 
part  from  the  commercial  use  permit  system. 

Still  others  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
entire  forest  is  wilderness.  Given  such  emotion 
alism,  the  Forest  Service  should,  at  least, 
ensure  that  the  procedures  of  determining  wil¬ 
derness  areas  have  offered  adequate  access  for 
public  opinions. 

Some  of  the  public  saw  the  time  allowed 
for  participation  as  too  short.  The  Arizona 
Wildlife  Federation  wrote  the  Regional  Forester 
that,  "the  extremely  short  time  allowed  to 
study  Arizona's  National  Forests  for  roadless 
areas  was  very  inconsiderate  and  significantly 
restricted  public  involvement,  and  "your  staff 
has  done  an  unacceptable  job  of  inventorizing." 
The  Federation  added  that  60-odd  areas  that 
shared  roadless  features  had  not  been  inventor¬ 
ied  in  Region  Three. 

The  roadless  areas  had  been  examined  close¬ 
ly  at  District  Ranger  level.  The  compressed 
timing  of  public  involvement  undoubtedly  added 
to  the  misunderstandings  on  the  issue.  For 
the  general  public,  the  time  between  press 
announcements  and  evaluating  input  was  two 
months,  although  most  interest  groups  seemed 
aware  of  the  RARE  process  before  April,  1972. 

A  better  public  involvement  procedure  for  this 
issue  would  have  been  to  inform  groups  and  com¬ 
panies  likely  to  be  concerned  with  wilderness 
inclusions  during  the  earliest  stages  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  involve  them  in  a  workshop  for  group 
representatives  as  early  as  January,  1972.  Dis¬ 
trict  Rangers  could  have  explained  their  recom¬ 
mendations,  leaving  ample  time  for  (1)  area 
tours  (2)  group  representatives  to  report  back 
to  monthly  group  meetings,  (3)  more  informed 
reports  in  interest  group  newsletters,  and, 

(4)  showing  each  group  the  conflicting  interests 
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Another  major  problem  was  the  handling  of 
the  recommendations  above  the  level  of  the  Coco¬ 
nino  National  Forest.  Having  been  invited  to 
participate  at  the  Forest  level,  the  public  was 
then  excluded  from  following  the  progress  of  the 
recommendations  at  the  Regional  and  National 
levels.  Forest  Service  Chief  McGuire  noted  the 
consequences  of  this  procedure  when  he  warned 
his  Regional  Foresters  (1972): 

Several  of  you  have  expressed  concern  that 
it  will  be  difficult  not  to  reveal  Regional 
recommendations  because  of  the  intensive 
level  of  public  involvement  which  has  been 
carried  on.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
credibility  of  the  public  involvement  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  endangered  if  you  are  not  able 
to  announce  your  recommendations  when  they 
are  made.  The  public  wants  to  be  able  to 
talk  with  decision-makers  in  the  involvement 
process  and  needs  to  know  what  the  local 
line  officer  decides.  We  share  your  concern 
and  have  considered  the  matter  carefully.  ' 
The  credibility  of  the  public  involvement 
process  must  be  protected  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Despite  this  admission,  he  went  on  to  say  that: 

It  is  also  imperative  that  there  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider  the  selection  of 
these  areas  nationally  with  all  information 
at  one  place  before  premature  announcements 
are  made.  ...  It  has  been  uniformly  under¬ 
stood  from  the  beginning  and  explained  to 
all  audiences  that  the  selection.  .  .  would 
be  made  by  the  Chief.  The  credibility  of 
the  public  involvement  does  not  necessarily 
require  that  the  Regional  Foresters'  recom¬ 
mendations  be  made  public,  but  rather  that 
you  provide  the  public.  .  .  with  meaningful 
followup  information  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  that  they  have  assurance  that  the  public 
input  you  have  received  has  been  accurately 
passed  along  to  this  office. 

Why  could  not  the  Forest  Service  inform 
the  public  and  explain  the  TOC  and  other  analy¬ 
sis  tools?  Why  was  it  undesirable  to  announce 
the  Regional  Foresters'  decisions?  What  "mean¬ 
ingful  followup  information"  remained?  These 
were  questions  asked  by  local  environmentalists 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks.  Substantively,  they  were  beginning  to 
see  that  the  Coconino  National  Forest's  multiple 
use  plans  for  the  Peaks  were  compatible  with 
their  own  views,  but  the  6-month  public  involve¬ 
ment  vacuum  during  the  wilderness  procedure  left 
environmentalists  uneasy. 

The  1971-1973  wilderness  study  areas  ex¬ 
perience  also  points  out  a  third  problem  for 
public  involvement,  the  interpretation  of  that 
input.  Some  environmentalists  lost  confidence 


in  the  Forest  Service's  commitment  to  the  Wil¬ 
derness  Concept.  Their  anger  might  have  been 
muted  by  explaining  the  TOC  mechanism,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  calculation  does  effectively 
balance  all  criteria  involved  in  a  logical 
manner.  Environmentalists,  familiar  with  how 
other  agencies  have  manipulated  data  in  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  automatically  assumed  that 
the  Washington  Office  had  performed  a  political 
balancing  act,  arbitrarily  slicing  National 
Forest  and  Region  recommendations  to  produce 
a  national  list  that  would  be  palatable  to 
Congress  and  the  President.  Wilderness  support¬ 
ers  had  been  led  to  believe  public  views  would 
be  seriouly  weighed,  but  obviously  the  agency 
had  a  different  concept  of  the  role  of  public 
input.  Reporting  to  the  Regional  Office,  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor  reported 
"a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  our  pro¬ 
posals"  at  the  Sedona  meeting  of  April  14,  1972. 
So  the  public  input  was  described  as  "incon¬ 
clusive."  The  Supervisor  stated  that  "On 
balance  it  seems  to  us  our  judgements  based  on 
resource  requirements  and  wilderness  character¬ 
istics  are  the  only  remaining  justifications 
for  either  studying  or  not  studying  the  areas. 

If 

It  would  seem  that  this  evaluation  resulted 
from  complete  dismissal  of  the  unwritten  input, 
an  evaluation  which  did  not  correspond  with 
that  of  many  observers  outside  the  agency.  The 
Arizona  Daily  Sun  (April  24,  1972)  reported 
that  public  sentiment  at  the  Sedona  meeting, 
with  100-125  persons  attending,  "seemed  to  be 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  wilderness  pro¬ 
posals."  However,  a  Forest  Service  representa¬ 
tive  saw  the  Sedona  meeting  differently  and 
reported : 

It  appeared  that  the  majority  of  those 
present,  being  past  middle  age  and  appar¬ 
ently  from  the  town  of  Sedona,  were  there 
merely  to  see  what  went  on,  since  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  They  seemed  little 
informed  and  somewhat  less  interested  in 
the  real  issues--other  than  casting  a 
vote  "for"  or  "against"  most  Wilderness. 
While  the  meeting  was  generally  well  con¬ 
ducted,  it  could  have  been  sharpened  up 
considerably  by  eliminating  much  of  the 
editorializing  and  discussion  not  directly 
pertinent  to  the  point.  I  believe  that 
little  substantive  advice  was  given  by 
the  "public"  represented.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  we  did  not  solicit  it  properly. 

We  both  have  much  to  learn  if  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  worth  their  while. 

If  the  public  meeting,  and  public  involve¬ 
ment  generally,  were  rather  sterile  processes 
in  the  RARE  case,  this  type  of  attitude  may  have 
been  to  blame.  One  can  empathize  with  this  pro¬ 
fessional  forester's  remarks.  The  same  view  of 
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public  opinion  prevails  in  many  agencies,  and 
is  certainly  present  in  the  Forest  Service. 
Chief  McGuire's  directive  (1972)  to  the  Regions 
stated  that,  in  preparing  the  summary  state¬ 
ment  on  public  input,  emphasis  "should  be  given 
to  reasons  why  people  want  certain  areas  to 
be  included  for  wilderness  study,  as  this  is 
more  meaningful  information  than  the  number 
of  people  who  favored  it."  Certainly  McGuire's 
directive  leaves  no  way  to  evaluate  public 
views  for  decision-making,  because  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  "reasons"  avoids  the  political  weight 
of  viewpoints  which  may  not  be  "valid"  but  are, 
nonetheless,  politically  significant.  The 
public  must  be  clearly  told  what  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  views  will  be. 


Coyote  Control 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department  (AGFD)  had  carried  out  annual 
coyote  poisoning  programs  with  the  permission 
of  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  and  a  September, 
1971  multiple  use  survey  coordinated  by  the 
Coconino  Range  and  Wildlife  Staff  had  satisfied 
the  Supervisor  that  a  decision  to  "favor  ante¬ 
lope  over  coyotes"  with  "1080"  poison  stations 
would  not  have  other  adverse  consequences. 
However,  on  February  8,  1972,  six  months  after 
the  preliminary  decision  to  have  a  poisoning 
program  on  the  Coconino  National  Forest  had 
been  made,  President  Nixon  issued  an  Executive 
Order  banning  predator  poisons  on  Federal  lands. 

The  Executive  Order  halted  the  coyote  poi¬ 
soning  program,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  stopped  anyway.  The  Coconino  Nation¬ 
al  Forest  and  the  other  agencies  concerned  had 
met  a  storm  of  local  resistance  which  frustra¬ 
ted  the  program  long  before  the  Presidential 
order  killed  it.  Within  a  few  days  of  the 
original  request  by  AGFD  that  the  Coconino 
National  Forest  participate  in  the  poisoning 
program,  seven  national  organizations  Ifed 
petitioned  EPA  to  take  action  against  poison¬ 
ing  programs.  The  ban  on  coyote  poisoning 
requested  by  the  seven  groups  united  environ¬ 
mentalists  (Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the 
Earth)  with  old-style  conservationists  (Audubon 
Society)  and  with  animal  lovers  (the  Humane 
Society).  By  the  time  the  Coconino  National 
Forest  became  involved,  both  sides  of  the  nation¬ 
al  controversy  had  formed,  and  were  represented 
locally  by  citizens  already  reading  up  on  the 
topic  in  organizational  journals.  There  was 
every  reason  to  expect  a  vigorous  contest  in 
Northern  Arizona. 

Coconino  National  Forest  officials  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  did  anticipate  resistance  to 
the  coyote  poisoning  program.  The  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  had  requested  public  input  while  AGFD  had 
felt  no  such  public  participation  was  neces¬ 


sary.  They  acquiesced  when  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Forest  Service  would  not  approve  any  bait 
stations  until  public  involvement  procedures 
had  been  carried  out.  AGFD  agreed  to  an  open 
meeting,  chaired  by  the  Forest  Service,  so 
Coconino  officials  thus  appeared  to  sponsor 
the  project.  The  Forest  Service  became  a  tar¬ 
get  for  public  anger  when  there  was  no  compel¬ 
ling  reason  for  the  agency  to  place  itself  in 
such  a  position. 

Moreover,  the  Forest  Service  should  have 
determined  that  there  were  definite  advantages 
in  taking  part  in  the  control  program.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor 
there  was  not  clearcut  proof  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  coyote  control,  or  disproof  of  pos- 
ible  deleterious  impact  of  1080  poison  on  the 
environment.  Several  Northern  Arizona  Univer¬ 
sity  (NAU)  scientists  posed  questions  about  the 
program  such  as,  What  would  the  effect  be  on 
the  rodent  population?  How  could  AGFD  estab¬ 
lish  a  causal  relationship  between  coyotes  and 
antelopes  when  coyote  counts  were  unavailable 
and  antelopes  counts  were  subject  to  the  407, 
error  factor  of  any  air-based  survey  in  a  for¬ 
ested  region?  One  NAU  biologist,  using  AGFD 
data,  concluded  that  scientific  evidence  was 
not  adequate  "to  justify  the  poisoning  program 
or  to  indicate  that  the  program  will  succeed 
in  its  intended  result"  (Gaud),  and  Seaman  wrote 
the  Regional  office  in  reference  to  the  conflict 
ing  interpretations  from  the  one  set  of  data, 
that  (1971:  6): 

This  points  out  the  need  for  either  more 
reliable  census  and  study  data  to  confirm 
the  actual  degree  of  depredation  or  more 
objective  analysis  of  the  available  data 
without  the  motive  to  either  justify  or 
scuttle  the  program.  We  feel  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  some  concrete  documentation 
through  studies  be  developed  to  treat  this 
objective  directly. 

National  decision-makers  were  also  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  coyote  dilemma.  Representative 
Poage  of  Texas,  representing  the  livestock 
industry,  argued  that  even  one  steer  or  sheep 
killed  by  coyotes  was  too  many,  while  Senator 
Church  of  Idaho  representing  the  conservation¬ 
ists,  stated  that  poisoning  wasn't  worth  it: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  little 
substantive  evidence  on  either  side  of  the  issue 
(New  York  Times ,  June  30,  1973). 

Such  confusion  about  the  merits  of  the 
program  may  have  been  responsible  for  mind¬ 
changing  by  the  Coconino  National  Forest's 
administrators.  Having  earlier  decided  to 
accept  the  AGFD  plan  which  would  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Coconino  National  Forest  decided, 
"upon  further  consideration,"  on  a  public  con- 
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sultation  process,  which  began  with  the  October 
public  meeting.  By  early  December,  pro-coyote 
public  input  was  pouring  in,  and  Supervisor 
Seaman  wrote  Region  Three  "I  have  arrived  at 
the  decision  to  disapprove  the  proposal."  But 
later  Supervisor  Seaman  decided,  on  January  11, 
1972,  "After  analyzing  the  facts  before  us,  we 
have  given  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  our  concurrance  to  carry  out  a  control 
program."  Nixon's  executive  order  of  February 
8,  1972  put  an  end  to  this  confusion. 

The  problem  with  public  involvement  in  the 
coyote  control  issue  was  that  the, Coconino 
National  Forest  became  involved  with  a  program 
whose  merits  had  not  been  proven.  So  the  pub¬ 
lic's  original  doubts  about  coyote  poisoning 
were  fed  by  inability  of  the  agencies  to  show 
the  benefits  of  the  program.  Then  the  Coconino 
National  Forest's  resolve  wavered  under  public 
pressure.  Had  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
officials  been  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
coyote  control  policy,  their  next  step  would 
logically  have  been  to  arouse  a  public  support 
sector  that  agreed  with  the  advantages  of  the 
program,  and  would  defend  it.  As  it  was  the 
Forest  Service,  aware  of  the  strength  of  public 
attitudes  on  the  topic,  should  have  placed  the 
onus  of  defending  the  policy  squarely  in  the 
lap  of  AGFD.  Public  faith  in  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  is  too  precious  for  it  to  play  "fall  guy" 
for  other  agencies. 

Administrative  Reorganizations 

Two  principles  are  in  direct  conflict  in 
all  reorganization  issues:  (1)  Can  money  be 
saved?  (2)  Can  an  effective  communication  link 
be  retained  with  the  agency's  clientele?*  The 
Coconino  National  Forest  has  done  a  good  job 
of  keeping  both  principles  in  mind  during  re¬ 
organization  planning.  Deputy  Supervisor 
Holmes  described  the  criteria  to  include  admin¬ 
istrative  economy  and  continued  services.  On 
a  second  level  of  importance  not  to  compete 
with  these  two,  was  "the  economic  impact  on  any 
community"  (Sun,  December  11,  1974). 

The  Coconino  National  Forest  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  series  of  reorganization  plans 
since  the  early  1970' s.  First,  regional  con¬ 
solidations  were  considered  in  which  the  Nation¬ 
al  Forests  in  Arizona  would  have  come  under  an 
enlarged  San  Francisco  office.  The  purpose 
of  this  reorganization  was  to  place  all  land 
management  agencies  under  a  proposed  Department 
of  Energy  and  National  Resources  to  reduce  Fed¬ 
eral  administration  costs.  However,  Congress 
rejected  this  plan  in  July,  1973. 

These  local  Executive  branch  reorganiza¬ 
tions  did  not  fail  because  of  local  opposition, 
though  there  was  some.  An  Arizona  Daily  Sun 


editorial  (July  24,  1973)  accurately  presented 
local  concerns: 

A  point  in  favor  of  the  existing  setup  is 
that  strong  links  have  been  built  between 
Flagstaff  and  New  Mexico  during  the  past 
years.  .  .  .  The  Albuquerque  officials  are 
well  known  in  this  area.  But,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  they  know  the  area.  ...  It  would 
take  time  and  money  to  build  the  same  rap¬ 
port  and  understanding  with  forest  officials 
in  California. 

The  Forest  Service  then  turned  its  efforts 
toward  economizing  at  the  National  Forest  level. 
The  Apache  and  Sitgreaves  National  Forests  were 
merged  during  1974  to  save  $600,000  annually 
in  Region  Three  operating  costs.  The  town  of 
Holbrook  did  complain  about  losing  55  jobs  in 
a  town  of  only  5,500  people,  but  the  Forest 
Service  proceeded  because  the  reduction  in 
services  were  offset  by  the  administrative 
savings.  "Holbrook",  the  departing  Sitgreaves 
National  Forest  Superintendent  remarked,  "has 
never  really  been  a  logical  headquarters  since 
it's  40  miles  away  from  the  forest"  (Sun,  De¬ 
cember  11,  1974). 

Then,  in  late  1974,  plans  were  announced 
for  several  other  reorganizations  involving 
the  four  north-central  Arizona  National  Forests. 
Public  meetings  were  scheduled  in  Flagstaff, 
Williams  and  Prescott.  The  list  of  options  for 
public  consideration  seemed  broad,  including 
the  alternative  of  "no  change  in  any  National 
Forest  boundaries  as  they  now  exist.  No  redis¬ 
tribution  of  payroll  between  communities." 

(Sun,  December  6,  1974).  The  schedule  called 
for  public  input  until  December  20,  the  final 
plan  by  February  15,  1975,  and  any  reorganiza¬ 
tion  by  July  1.  The  Forest  Service  study  team 
developed  a  list  of  alternatives,  and  supplied 
data  on  the  size  of  present  payrolls  in  the 
affected  communities  and  the  probable  impact 
of  each  reorganization  proposal. 

Some  public  objection  was  predictable,  but 
enough  people  in  the  area  objected  so  that  the 
reorganization  plans  were  all  dropped.  For 
example,  some  cattlemen  argued  that  their  paper¬ 
work  would  double  because  permits  would 
straddle  two  Forests  while  timber  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  indicated  that  centralized  business 
management  would  lead  to  confusion.  Further, 
local  officials,  speaking  at  a  packed  meeting 
in  Williams,  argued  that  their  town  could  not 
stand  to  lose  $440,000  in  annual  payroll,  22 
homes  on  the  real  estate  market,  36  students 
from  the  school  district,  and  of  several  "high 
caliber  families"  from  the  community.  (Sun, 
December  11,  1974). 

Four  months  after  this  meeting,  Region 
Three  announced  that,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
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of  the  alternatives  would  have  provided  major 
saving,  only  minor  boundary  changes  and  some 
service  consolidations  would  take  place.  The 
acting  Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor  ex¬ 
plained  that  public  relations  considerations 
had  been  the  essential  factor  in  the  decision. 
"The  Forest  Service  prides  itself  on  being  de¬ 
centralized  with  many  different  offices  on  the 
local  level.  People  like  to  be  able  to  visit 
these  offices  for  aid  in  solving  their  related 
problems"  (Sun,  March  7,  1975).  Obviously  the 
primary  considerations,  services  and  admini¬ 
strative  savings,  had  given  way  to  the  secondary 
factor  of  economic  impact  on  local  communities. 

The  economic  criteria  for  reorganization 


were  objectively  desirable,  and  should  have 
succeeded.  The  reaction  of  the  town  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  however,  was  the  deciding  factor  in 
rejecting  the  reorganization.  Based  as  the 
criteria  described  by  Deputy  Supervisor  Holmes, 
local  economic  impact  should  have  been  a  sec¬ 
ondary-level  consideration.  For  example,  in 
the  Apache-Sitgreaves  example,  the  town  of  Hol¬ 
brook  may  not  have  pushed  their  arguments  hard 
enough.  By  making  enough  noise  they  could  pre¬ 
sumably  have  stopped  the  dissolution  of  the 
Sitgreaves  Forest.  The  point  is  that  if  Northern 
Arizona  Forests  have  declining  budget  alloca¬ 
tions  relative  to  costs,  Agency  officers  should 
have  mobilized  the  potential  constituency  in 
favor  of  reorganization. 


II.  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  LESSONS 


A  Perspective  on  the  Purpose 

of  Public  Involvement 

The  Coconino  National  Forest's  experience 
points  out  fundamental  questions  about  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  public  involvement.  In  fact,  the  evol¬ 
ution  of  administrative  agencies  in  general 
raises  these  questions.  Part  II  of  this  re¬ 
port  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  basic 
purposes.  As  National  Forest  experiences  sug¬ 
gest,  the  Forest  Service  has  given  more  thought 
to  HOW,  than  to  WHY,  it  involves  the  public. 
Present  tactics  can  be  perfected,  but  if  they 
are  not  appropriate  in  the  first  place,  the 
effort  would  be  wasted.  Clarity  of  general 
purpose  should  precede  attention  to  the  tac¬ 
tical  details. 

Why  involve  the  public?  Does  the  Forest 
Service  "bring  citizens  in"  on  its  decision 
making  because  it  must  do  so  in  order  to  avoid 
controversy?  There  are  common  sense  reasons 
to  commend  this  basically  defensive  posture. 

As  a  major  public  land  managing  agency,  the 
Forest  Service  offered  a  convenient  target  for 
the  sudden  increase  in  demands  to  participate 
that  emerged  during  the  1960s,  but  the  agency 
reacted  in  an  overly  defensive  manner  to  this 
challenge. 

Behan  (1966)  described  the  Forest  Service's 
philosophical  development  from  B.  E.  Fernow  to 
the  present.  He  argued  that  the  overly  pro¬ 
tective,  "trusteeship"  role  of  professional 
foresters  continued  into  the  era  of  public 
participation,  despite  more  recognition  of  the 
political  aspects  of  forestry.  It  has  proven 
difficult  for  foresters,  as  professionals,  to 
accept  the  inevitable  consequences  of  American 
democracy,  that  "even  under  normal  circumstances 
the  good  of  the  land  must  always  defer  to  human 


welfare  as  the  basis  for  judging  goodness  and 
badness . "  The  foresters'  reaction  to  modem, 
participatory  politics  was  that  of  the  Omni¬ 
potent  Forester,  to  use  Behan's  term:  the  for¬ 
ester  knows  what's  best  for  his  trust,  and 
public  views  are  greeted  with  suspicion.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not  found  much  evidence  that  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  is  staffed  by  "Omni¬ 
potent  Foresters."  Rather,  the  foresters  on 
this  Forest  seem  to  accept  wholeheartedly  the 
call  to  take  public  involvement  seriously. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  little  clarity  about  the 
purposes  of  public  involvement  programs,  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  sometimes  consternation  over 
the  results. 

This  lack  of  clarity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  administrative  agencies  have  been  given 
responsibilities  that  make  them . anachronistic 
aspects  of  a  democratic  society.  Congress  has 
empowered  administrative  agencies  to  (1)  col¬ 
lect  needed  data,  thus  circumventing  the  input 
system  of  elected  party  leaders  and  platforms, 
(2)  make  decisions,  thus  circumventing  the 
representative-legislative  process,  and  (3) 
carry  out  enforcement.  The  public  agencies 
have  been  making  decisions  in  a  temporary 
political  vacuum.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  pre¬ 
sent-day  participatory  emphasis  represents  a 
restoration  of  the  political  balance  in  our 
democracy  -  a  balance  that  was  temporarily 
lost  because  the  complexity  of  problems  devel¬ 
oped  faster  than  the  institutional  capacity 
to  deal  with  them  through  representative  pro¬ 
cedures. 

An  agency  that  wishes  to  function  well 
must  function  as  a  complete  microcosm  of  a 
political  system,  devoted  to  the  management 
of,  and  the  resolution  of  conflict  over,  speci¬ 
fic  aspects  of  American  life.  The  Forest  Ser- 
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vice,  if  the  agency  has  confidence  in  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  forestlands  for  the  common  good, 
should  appropriately  view  its  contacts  with 
the  public  as  the  long  run  creation  of  a  broad¬ 
ening  "constituency".  Some  critics  of  Forest 
Service  public  involvement  practices  argue  that 
the  agency's  over-defensiveness  comes  from  a 
failure  to  think  as  an  active  contestant  for 
public  support.  Gale  employs  the  example  of 
"losing"  the  North  Cascades  to  the  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  to  show  that  the  Forest  Service  did^not 
recognize  the  agency's  "task  environment"  con¬ 
stituency  (1973). 

Ideally,  (the  Forest  Service's  goal)  should 
be  public  service.  Agencies,  however, 
also  have  other  important  goals,  such  as 
expansion,  size,  protection  of  positions 
of  personnel,  and  power  and  influence. 
Environmentalists  are  in  the  task  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  timber land  management  agency 
because  they  can  influence  laws  which  de¬ 
fine  the  service  of  the  agency,  budgets 
and  appropriations,  (and)  the  amount  of 
land  under  their  jurisdiction. 

At  first  such  reasoning  sounds  like  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  inflated  bureaucracy,  but  according 
to  Gale,  it  is  Congress'  job  to  keep  spending 
and  bureaucracy  within  reason.  Meanwhile,  each 
agency,  if  it  has  confidence  in  its  function, 
should  develop  its  constituency  and  retain  its 
"political  base".  As  Thompson  and  McEwen  (1958) 
put  it,  "Competition  for  society's  support 
is  an  important  means  of  eliminating  not  only 
inefficient  organizations  but  also  those  that 
seek  to  provide  goods  or  services  the  (agency  s) 
environment  is  not  willing  to  accept. 

The  Forest  Service  seems  afraid  to  be 
"aggressive"  vis-a-vis  public  attitudes.  A 
feeling  persists  that  it  is  unfair  and  cynical 
to  use  public  involvement  to  ward  off  political 
controversy.  Hendee  et  al  (1973)  stated  that, 
"we  do  not  regard  (developing  support  for  cur¬ 
rent  Forest  Service  roadless  area  plans)  as  a 
legitimate  objective  for  Forest  Service  public 
involvement."  But  later,  they  write  (1973:  24) 
"more  involvement  can  result  in  better  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  final  decision,  because  fewer  people 
will  feel  they  were  excluded.  More  involvement 
lends  credibility  to  the  whole  effort."  This 
is  certainly  the  development  of  support,  and 
confusion  over  whether  such  a  purpose  is  legit¬ 
imate  is  surely  unnecessary.  The  molding  of 
a  favorable  climate  for  public  policies  is 
definitely  a  valid  function  for  public  involve¬ 
ment.  As  Fairfax  (1974)  put  it,  the  concern 
with  playing  a  properly  neutral  (or  passive) 
role : 

would  seem  to  be  another  outgrowth  of  the 
siege  mentality  that  has  underlain  so  much 
of  the  Forest  Service  involvement  program. 


The  agency  has  become  so  sensitive  to 
public  criticism  that  it  often  seems  to 
approach  the  public  and  the  issues  with 
fright.  Rather  than  appear  to  be  trying 
to  "sell"  the  Agency,  they  would  rather 
say  nothing  at  all  or  just  "listen.  As 
it  becomes  more  and  more  open  to  public 
discussion  of  its  programs  the  Forest 
Service  is  going  to  gain  allies  and  ad¬ 
versaries  regardless  of  whether  it  intends 
to  or  not.  Therefore,  on  Ad  Hoc  committees, 
advisory  groups  and  other  such  groups, 
the  Forest  Service  is,  whether  it  is  ex¬ 
plicit  or  premeditated  about  it  or  not, 
building  and  coopting  support  groups. 

Public  involvement  experience  of  the  Coco¬ 
nino  National  Forest  falls  short  of  the  more 
optimistic,  less  defensive,  posture  suggested 
by  Fairfax.  National  Forest  Officers  do  not 
view  public  involvement  as  a  continuing  process 
of  constituency  development,  influencing  the 
community  to  see  the  Forest  Service  as  effective 
and  open  to  public  concerns.  Sometimes  Coco¬ 
nino  National  Forest  officials  sense  this  more 
fundamental  purpose  of  public  involvement, 
(Holmes,  1969),  but  more  often,  they  are  buf¬ 
feted  from  crisis  to  crisis,  reacting  to  angry 
citizen  groups  with  specific  complaints.  The 
public  has,  subconsciously  at  least,  become  the 
"enemy"  (Frear,  1973). 

The  Public  Involvement  Process  Reconsidered 

I  have  argued  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
too  "specific",  defensive,  and  crisis-oriented 
in  dealing  with  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
crises  do  occur,  and  the  let  me  show  how  the 
Forest  Service  must  be  able  to  defend  itself. 

To  show  how  this  can  be  done,  I  shall  employ 
four  categories  for  analysis,  related  to  the 
five  "phases"  of  public  involvement  used  in 
Forest  Service  literature:  issue  definition, 
collection,  analysis,  evaluation,  decision 
implementation.  Each  of  these  phases  is  "linked 
to  the  others  in  a  complex,  interdependent 
fashion."  (Stankey  et  al,  1974).  Thus,  failure 
in  any  phase  will  hinder  the  entire  public 
involvement  process. 

The  entire  Forest  Service  process  is  spe¬ 
cific-issue  oriented.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
section,  I  believe  that  the  agency  should  devote 
more  attention  to  laying  the  ground  work  for 
successful  public  involvement  well  in  advance 
of  specific  issues.  Nonetheless,  tactics  of 
handling  specific  issues  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  Forest  Service  should  assume  that  any 
issue  has  the  potential  for  public  controversy. 
From  the  cases  considered  in  Part  I,  the  worst 
public  involvement  experiences  occurred  on 
what  the  Forest  Service  wrongly  assumed 
were  relatively  innocuous  questions:  such  as 
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4  miles  of  road,  and  a  few  wretched  coyotes. 

Each  National  Forest  should  begin  its  reexam¬ 
ination  with  the  tactics  for  specific  exer¬ 
cises  in  public  involvement.  When  time  allows, 
thought  should  be  given  to  linking  the  over¬ 
all  program's  tactics  toward  more  realistic 
purposes . 

Policy  Formulation 

The  Coconino  National  Forest's  practice 
has  been  to  assemble  a  draft  policy  statement 
for  each  issue  before  the  public  involvement 
phases  begin.  In  fact,  the  foresters  point 
out  the  technically  feasible  alternatives; 
then  the  public  may  react.  There  is  a  strong 
current  of  opinion  within  public  involvement 
literature  that  contradicts  this  "technically 
sound"  approach.  Bolle  has  stated  (1971)  that: 

Participation  must  mean  full  participation 
or  else  it  is  no  participation  in  reality. 
The  word  participation  does  not  lend  itself 
very  well  to  degrees.  Participation  im¬ 
plies  action  by  those  involved,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  equal  action  but  action  and  inter¬ 
action  of  some  kind." 

Bolle  admits  that  the  decision  process  consists 
of  several  steps.  "But  note  well,"  he  contin¬ 
ues  "the  question  is  not  in  which  steps  of  the 
process  the  public  should  participate.  To 
raise  that  query  is  ridiculous.  If  there  is 
participation  at  all  it  must  be  within  all  the 
process  itself  -  all  aspects  of  the  process  or 
none.  Forest  Service  researchers  seem  to  agree 
with  this  concept,  at  least  in  principle.  Hen- 
dee  £t  al,  (1974)  stated  that:  "Advice  from 
key  members  of  the  public  at  (the  issue  defini¬ 
tion)  stage  can  assure  that  no  interests  or 
reasonable  alternatives  are  overlooked."  The 
feasible  alternatives  that  go  into  a  draft  plan 
should  include  the  political  limitations,  and 
the  only  way  to  ensure  that  they  do  is  to  rou- 
tinize  contact  with  the  public  at  the  initial 
planning  states  (Reich,  1975).  There  are 
several  ways  to  ensure  political  realism  for 
project  alternatives. 

1.  The  Forest  Service  might  consider  more 
continuous  and  planned  contact,  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  appropriate  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators.  These  officials  will  become  involved 

in  any  disputes  anyway,  so  it  would  be  logical 
to  appraise  them  of  plans. 

2.  More  non-agency  representation  on  plan¬ 
ning  teams  would  be  useful.  In  the  10-year 
Timber  Cut  example,  industry  representation 
dominated  the  planning  committee  and  amenities 
groups  were  not  included.  The  Coyote  Control 
plan  would  have  gone  differently  had  the  Coco¬ 
nino  National  Forest  solicited  advice  from 
outside  the  two  concerned  agencies  before  be¬ 


coming  committed  to  the  Coyote  Control  plan. 
Bringing  outside  groups  in  on  the  Roadless  Area 
Inventory  at  an  earlier  phase  in  the  planning 
would  have  overcome  the  problem  of  the  very 
short  time  allowed  for  input. 

3.  The  Agency  should  make  a  systemmatic 
effort  to  know  the  human  resources  of  its  consti¬ 
tuency.  The  varying  performances  of  groups  to 
the  Coconino'  Multiple-Use  Guide  review  serves 
as  an  example  of  the  obvious  virtue  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  or  the  Workshop,  over  the  older 
Standing  Advisory  Committee.  The  full  resources 
of  universities,  museum  research  staffs  and 
private  interest  groups  should  be  imaginatively 
used,  as  early  as  possible  in  a  project,  and  as 
a  habit  rather  than  as  a  special  procedure. 

Bringing  in  the  most  informed  sectors  of 
the  public  early  in  the  planning  process  does 
not  mean  the  Agency  should  allow  public  domin¬ 
ation  of  alternative-setting.  The  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  must  retain  the  lead.  The  recommendations 
given  above  insure  that  draft  plans  will  not 
be  "sprung"  on  the  public  without  a  serious 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  draft  alternatives 
are  politically  viable. 

Obtaining  Public  Consent 

The  second  phase  spans,  in  most  cases,  the 
period  from  announcement  of  a  draft  plan's 
availability  and  the  "due  date"  for  comments. 
Here,  public  involvement  should  be  managed  in 
order  to  increase  the  Agency's  organizing  role 
while  decreasing  political  vulnerability.  On 
too  many  occasions  the  Forest  Service  puts  it¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  interest-arbitrator  when 
it  does  not  have  to  play  this  role.  In  the 
open  public  meeting,  agency  officials  stand 
at  the  front  of  the  room  and  the  audience  looks 
accusingly  at  them.  The  Forest  Service  should 
get  the  participants  to  look  at  each  other;  it 
should  act  as  an  organizer. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  open  meetings  are 
never  justified,  but  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  open  meeting  preceeded  by  other  forms  of 
public  involvement.  The  Reinkes  (1973)  from  the 
California  Region  have  presented  an  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  how  a  variety  of  procedures 
were  dovetailed  to  develop  a  management  plan  for 
the  Chiquita  Basin  in  California.  Key  citizens 
were  identified  from  district  and  forest  key 
people  and  organization  lists,  from  groups 
who  had  used  the  area  previously,  county  plan¬ 
ners,  single-interest  group  leaders  who  might 
be  concerned  because  of  the  specific  proposal, 
and  elected  officials.  These  were  personally 
invited  on  a  "show-me"  workshop.  Field  work¬ 
shop  participants  were  divided  into  groups  of 
15,  each  led  by  a  Forest  Service  leader  and  each 
participant  was  provided  with  a  written  report 
giving  technical  features  of  the  area  and  sug- 
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gesting  alternatives.  The  report  was  not  a 
"draft  plan"  but  did  convey  the  technically 
feasible  options:  the  greatest  apparent  natur¬ 
al  resources  were  scenery,  recreational  poten¬ 
tial  and  proximity  to  population  centers. 

After  the  trip  each  group  prepared  a  recommen¬ 
dation.  The  Forest  Service  then  used  a  public 
meeting  to  spread  the  issue  to  a  broader  aud¬ 
ience.  The  general  public  was  being  presented 
with  options  already  based  on  considerable 
participation  by  a  balanced  representation  of 
interests . 

The  key  to  this  combination  of  techniques 
was  the  field-workshop.  "Each  situation  may 
need  an  approach  tailored  to  its  particular 
habitat  and  use  characteristics.  But  our  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  there  is  much  in  favor  of 
an  approach  that  lets  different  publics  help 
discover  a  reasonable  compromise  on  the  ground" 
(Reinke  and  Reinke,  1973).  Admittedly,  the 
target  issue  must  be  geographically  discrete. 
Otherwise,  a  "show-me"  trip  could  not  cover 
the  territory  and  expose  participants  to  the 
problems.  Some  of  the  issues  that  have  con¬ 
fronted  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  such  as 
Soldier  Wash,  Cornville  Lagoon,  and  Mormon  Lake 
Road  could  have  been  handled  using  this  pro¬ 
cedure  . 

The  Reinkes  advocate  that  public  parti¬ 
cipants  should  be  made  "members  of  the  team." 
While  Fairfax  (1974)  indicates  that  the  public 
who  are  asked  to  participate  "almost  always 
emphasize.  .  .  their  satisfaction  at  being 
consulted  regarding  government  policy."  Ob¬ 
taining  real  public  involvement  at  an  early 
stage  may  solve  several  problems  at  once.  First, 
the  Forest  Service  should  actively  identify 
citizens  and  groups  likely  to  be  affected  by 
policies  and  recruit  their  participation.  The 
Coconino  National  Forest  has  had  troubles  when 
they  have  submitted  problems  to  the  public 
at  a  later  stage  in  the  issue's  development, 
and  this  error  is  compounded  by  introducing  the 
topic,  already  at  the  draft  plan  stage,  in  open 
meetings  rather  than  in  workshop-type  settings. 
Wagar  and  Folkman  (1974)  describe  the  difficulty 
with  open  meetings.  "In  large  public  meetings, 
interest  group  leaders  too  often  pander  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  followers,  turning  such 
gatherings  into  adversary  proceedings  rather 
than  give-and-take  bargaining  efforts."  Wagar 
and  Folkman  believe  the  best  public  participation 
procedures  "will  create  sustained  interaction 
among  representatives  of  interested  parties  so 
that  tradeoffs  can  be  identified,  opportunities 
for  mutual  advantage  explored,  bargains  made 
and  compromises  struck.  Such  sustained  inter¬ 
action  seems  most  likely  to  be  achieved  within 
small  group  settings."  The  Coconino  National 
Forest  found  that  the  open  meetings  do  not 
encourage  open-mindedness,  and  rarely  attract 
many  people  in  any  case.  Obtaining  attendance, 


however,  may  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  public  agencies.  Our  society 
encourages  "good  citizenship",  and  while  there 
is  evidence  that  our  political  process  goes 
smoothly  when  the  citizenry  is  not  too  involved, 
in  theory  all  public  agencies  ought  to  try  to 
force  us  to  live  up  to  our  moral  philosophy 
(Fairfax,  1974). 

The  best  approach  is  to  combine  the  two 
techniques,  as  was  done  for  the  Chiquita  Basin 
experience.  Smaller  workshops  are  more  likely 
to  produce  "innoculation  effect,"  which  reduces 
"polarity  between  interest  groups"  (McKinley, 
1951).  Then,  with  the  tendency  to  grandstand 
hopefully  defused,  the  public  meeting  can 
broaden  the  issue-audience. 

Selecting  the  Participants.  The  well 
planned  public  involvement  process,  whether 
it  deals  with  show-me  trip-seminars  involving 
discrete  problems,  or  workshops  reviewing 
large-scale  management  plans,  should  begin  with 
small  groups.  However,  the  key  to  the  process 
is  the  recruitment  of  people  for  the  small  groups 
that  initiate  the  public  involvement  process. 

Each  National  Forest  has  an  adequate  constituency 
from  which  to  choose.  So,  the  first  essential 
is  to  know  that  constituency.  Agency  personnel 
already  serve  in  civic  organizations  and  are 
valued  members  of  the  community.  They  respond 
to  invitations  to  talk  to  educational  and  civic 
groups.  However,  they  should  make  even  more 
conscious  attempts  to  be  active  in  community 
interest  groups,  and  to  employ  what  is  learned 
there  in  the  public  involvement  process.  Tra¬ 
ditional  vehicles  for  public  contact,  such  as 
the  Grazing  Advisory  Committee,  have  been  lost, 
but  they  could  be  partly  replaced.  Cattlemen 
would  not  resent  the  Agency's  showing  an  active 
interest  in  what  they  are  doing.  The  Sierra 
Club  would  hardly  consider  a  Forest  Service 
member  to  be  a  spy.  However,  Forest  Service 
personnel  are  reluctant  to  get  too  involved  as 
they  may  feel  that  professional  image  will  be 
"tarnished"  by  identifying  with  a  special  in¬ 
terest.  Some  feel  they  must  remain  aloof  from 
such  "pressures",  a  reaction  that  would  be 
understandable,  though  no  less  unfortunate. 

The  benefits  of  this  policy,  if  applied  ten 
years  ago  on  the  Coconino  National  Forest, 
would  have  been  great.  Public  support  for  the 
Forest  Service's  position  regarding  Hart  Prairie 
would  have  been  even  stronger.  A  constituency 
supporting  the  Soldier  Wash  exchange  because 
of  the  high  qualities  of  the  land  offered  by 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  may  have  offset 
the  objections  of  the  Sedona  landowners. 

Besides  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
groups,  greater  involvement  in  the  community 
will  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  Forest  Service 
participants  themselves.  Participation  could 
lead  to  concrete  ideas  on  who,  among  the  public, 
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seem  genuinely  interested  in  problems  of  Nation¬ 
al  Forest  management.  Often  key  people  and 
key  organization  are  too  unresponsive  to  "new" 
input  and  incoming  members  of  a  highly  tran¬ 
sient  community.  There  should  be  more  emphasis 
on  individuals  and  less  on  the  President-of-this 
or  the  Chairman-of-that.  Such  people  are  often 
too  busy  to  be  good  workshop  participants,  if 
they  show  up  at  all.  The  need  is  to  find  a 
number  and  variety  of  interested  citizens  on 
whom  to  rely  for  participants  in  settings  that 
offer  more  complete  involvement. 

The  Forest  Service  has  no  standard  proce¬ 
dure  for  selecting  participants  in  the  public 
involvement  process.  There  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  should  involve  everyone  whom  they 
think  might  be  affected,  or  just  those  people 
who  seem  already  to  be  concerned.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  Information  and  Education  functions  have 
not  been  clearly  differentiated  from  Inform  and 
Involve  Programs  which  deal  with  specific  man¬ 
agement  issues.  Public  Involvement  and  the 
Forest  Service  (Hendee,  1973),  calls  on  the 
agency  to  "increase  efforts  to  identify  dis¬ 
advantaged  groups  and  explore  how  National 
Forest  resources  can  benefit  them.  Make  special 
efforts  to  obtain  their  views  on  issues  that 
affect  them.  Recruit  more  members  of  minori¬ 
ties  to  help  in  these  contacts."  Certainly, 
Information  and  Education  (I  &  E)  programs 
create  a  broader  constituency  and  promote  un¬ 
derstanding  of  resource  management  decisions 
by  expanding  sections  of  the  general  public 
who  know  something  of  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  to  include  groups  who  had  not  previously 
been  conscious  of  the  Forest  Service's  role. 

I  &  E  programs  also  generate  feedback  so  that 
the  agency  can,  in  turn,  serve  a  broader 
public  in  the  future.  Forest  Service  I  &  E 
efforts  have  recently  concentrated  on  involv¬ 
ing  urban  people,  particularly  racial  minori¬ 
ties,  in  programs  of  recreation  and  environ¬ 
mental  education  based  on  use  of  National 
Forest  resources.  A  basic  precept  of  I  &  E 
programs  is  that  "the  Forest  Service  should 
strive  to  involve  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
who  are  potentially  affected  by  a  resource 
decision  or  interested  in  it"  (Hendee,  1973). 
(emphasis  added). 

The  Inform  and  Involve  programs  are  meant 
to  bring  already  concerned  elements  of  the 
public  in  on  current  decisions,  sometimes  with¬ 
out  much  time  to  spare.  Thus,  for  specific 
issues,  it  is  better  to  concentrate  on  sectors 
of  the  public  that  are  already  involved;  the 
Inform  and  Involve  function.  For  the  more  long 
range  issues,  emphasis  should  be  on  involving 
those  who  as  Hendee  (1973)  feels,  are  "less 
interested  in  the  national  forests  than  they 
ought  to  be";  the  I  &  E  function. 


If  the  timing  for  an  issue  allows  enough 
leeway,  affirmative  action  may  encourage  par¬ 
ticipation  by  other  sectors  of  society  such  as 
the  minorities  and  the  poor.  I  &  E  visits  to 
organizations  within  their  communities  by  For¬ 
est  Service  line  officers  or  area  management 
specialists  may  produce  interest  in  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  activities.  However,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
ask  these  groups  for  input  on  specific  issues. 

It  is  better  to  involve  these  organizations  in 
the  on-going  I  &  E  efforts. 

The  Forest  Service  should  make  an  aggres¬ 
sive  effort  to  be  involved  in  the  organizations 
of  a  community's  mainstream.  Americans,  for 
all  the  myth  of  individualism  and  self-reliance, 
are  notorious  "joiners"  (Banfield:  17-18),  so 
understanding  the  "sociogram"  of  a  community's 
various  organizations  creates  a  system  for  con¬ 
tacting  an  extremely  large  number  of  people. 

In  fact,  this  knowledge  of  organizations  may 
be  a  better  source  of  information  then  issue- 
specific  public  opinion  surveys.  Bultena  and 
Rogers  (1974)  found,  however,  that  groups  which 
emerged  voluntarily  to  express  views  on  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project  presented  a 
different  set  of  preferences  than  did  a  public 
opinion  survey  from  the  same  area.  Moreover, 
organizing  and  carrying  out  polls  takes  time 
and  money,  and  it  is  more  logical,  given  the 
constraints,  to  involve  those  sectors  of  the 
public  who  are  already  interested  in  more  finite, 
short  run  issues.  Evaluating  the  public  invol¬ 
vement  process  for  the  national  roadless-area 
review,  Hendee  (1974)  advised  a  policy  of  dif¬ 
ferentiating  between  "demographic  representation 
which  reflects  the  proportionate  distribution 
according  to  sex,  residence,  etc.,  and  interest 
representation  which  reflects  the  extent  to 
which  groups  affected  by  a  decision  are  rep¬ 
resented.  .  .  The  former  can't  be  achieved 
through  routine  public-involvement  procedures; 
the  latter  must  be." 

Analysis  of  Public  Viewpoints 

There  are  unresolved  questions  concerning 
this  phase:  (1)  the  techniques  of  evaluating 
data,  centering  around  CODINVOLVE  (Clark  e_t  al , 
1974),  do  not  accomplish  what  they  are  intended 
to,  and,  (2)  the  bias  in  the  evaluation  process 
toward  "quality"  input  causes  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  to  underestimate  the  crucial  role  of  emo¬ 
tions  in  political  behavior. 

Evaluation  Techniques.  Some  National  For¬ 
ests  have  used  the  CODINVOLVE  system  (Jack), 
and  undoubtedly  it  has  certain  advantages. 

Data  are  retrievable  (and/or  traceable)  which 
means  that  Forest  Service  personnel  can  repro¬ 
duce  for  the  doubting  citizen  a  record  of  evalu¬ 
ation  for  every  written  input  (Hendee  e_t  al , 
1974a).  Moreover,  presentation  of  data  in  neat 
tabular  form  provides  decision  makers  with  an 
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overall  picture  of  how  responding  citizens 
viewed  the  alternatives.  The  advantages  stop 
there,  given  the  present  usage  of  results. 

On  the  otherhand,  CODINVOLVE  gives  the 
public  the  impression  that  their  views  are  more 
important  than  they  really  are.  Sally  Fairfax 
(1974)  stated,  in  the  study  of  CODINVOLVE  as 
applied  in  Region  8, that  "Not  only  is  Codinvolve 
unacceptable  for  what  it  purports  to  do,  the 
thrust  of  the  Codinvolve  method  is  all  out  of 
harmony  with  appropriate  directions  in  the 
involvement  program.  Codinvolve  is,  at  best, 
a  method  designed  to  provide  for  summarizing, 
storing  and  retrieving  input."  She  described 
the  methods,  then  added  that  "Putting  aside 
momentarily  the  question  of  whether  or  not  such 
a  set  up  is  necessary,  it  seems  obvious  that 
CODINVOLVE  is  a  very  inefficient  way  to  go 
about  achieving  its  limited  objectives."  She 
also  points  out  that  CODINVOLVE  was  designed 
to  handle  thousands  of  inputs,  but  that,  for 
such  a  high  volume  of  letters  and  petitions 
it  becomes  too  costly  (at  $1-2  per  input). 

It  diverts  funds  away  from  other  aspects  of 
public  involvement  towards  "a  mere  bookkeeping 
operation."  She  concluded  that,  in  Region  8, 
CODINVOLVE  is  not  being  used  as  it  was  intended. 
Fairfax  then  shows  a  sample  CODINVOLVE  table 
and  adds  "It  is  worth  noting  that  this  same 
table  could  be  produced  by  storing  inputs  in 
two  cardboard  cartons  marked  Pro  and  Con  and 
counting  them  at  the  close  of  the  input  period." 
Fairfax  characterizes  CODINVOLVE' s  summary  table 
as  "a  strictly  nose  count  operation  with  absol¬ 
utely  no  indication  of  substantive  or  site 
specific  information." 

CODINVOLVE  i_s  intended  to  provide  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  reasons  people  give,  and  the 
numbers  who  give  them,  along  with  a  picture 
of  general  feelings,  pro  or  con.  However, 
Fairfax  is  correct  in  that  CODINVOLVE  has  been 
substituted  for  more  important  aspects  of  pub¬ 
lic  involvement,  perhaps  because  they  are  more 
difficult  to  master.  CODINVOLVE  may  delude 
Forest  Service  personnel  into  thinking  they 
have  carried  out  effective  public  involvement 
merely  because  they  have  used  a  sophisticated 
evaluation  tool.  CODINVOLVE  instructions  warn 
that  the  procedures  are  not  simple, so  this  "dif¬ 
ficulty"  encourages  an  illusion  of  "really 
working  at"  public  involvement.  It  is  far 
more  important  for  the  Forest  Service  to  know 
its  constituency  and  keep  high-salience  publics 
up-to-date  on  Forest  Service  actions  as  an  on 
going  process. 

CODINVOLVE  should  be  put  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  important  that  input  analysis 
not  serve  as  a  psychological  substitute  for 
overall  public  involvement,  and  that  the  For¬ 
est  Service  be  candid  about  how  results  of  a- 
nalysis  are  used.  For  example,  the  Coconino 


National  Forest's  Wilderness  and  Peaks  Land 
Use  issues  show  systematically  tabulated  in¬ 
puts  were  not  useful.  As  the  eventual  deci¬ 
sions  went  counter  to  the  majority  of  viewpoints 
expressed,  the  Forest  Service  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  general  impressions  of  public 
views.  Fairfax  makes  the  valid  argument  that 
the  Forest  Service  should  not  goad  the  public. 

If  the  Forest  Service  reports  the  impact 
of  the  public's  contribution  in  terms  of 
45%  favor  a  wilderness  designation  and 
13%,  want  motor  cycles,  then  they  invite 
and  almost  require  a  straight  turn-out-the- 
vote  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Such  charts  delude  people  into  thinking 
that  a  plebecite  is  being  held.  If,  after 
reporting  the  data  in  that  way,  the  Forest 
Service  should  then,  even  for  very  good 
and  true  cause,  select  the  "less  popular" 
alternative,  they  will  be  in  richly  de¬ 
served  trouble. 

This  dilemma  can  be  solved  without  abandoning 
CODINVOLVE,  but  the  Forest  Service  must  be 
quite  open  about  its  use  of  CODINVOLVE  in  anal¬ 
yzing  public  involvement. 

The  Role  of  Emotions .  The  second  major 
question  is  the  value  of  "emotional"  input. 

The  coyote  control  issue  indicates  the  problems 
that  arise  when  a  heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on 
"quality"  input.  Jones,  a  Region  Three  Wild¬ 
life  Management  specialist  from  Albuquerque, 
commented  that,  in  the  public  meeting  such  as  one 
attended  by  some  275  people,  the  "facts"  of  the 
issue  should  be  clearly  presented  before  view¬ 
points  are  encouraged  from  the  floor.  Jones' 
purpose  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  "emotional¬ 
ism"  that  was  palpably  present,  a  typical,  but 
unfortunate  reaction.  Many  decision  makers 
reject  viewpoints  that  seem  based  on  "emotion." 
One  citizen  who  observed  the  October  27  meeting 
wrote  the  Supervisor  afterwards  that,  "It  has 
been  my  observation  that  anyone  who  presumes 
to  disagree  with  the  State  or  Federal  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  automatically  labelled  'emotional'." 

In  a  memo  to  Region  Three,  the  Supervisor  tried 
to  sort  out  the  "emotional"  from  the  construc¬ 
tive  input,  and  as  might  be  expected,  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  much  of  the  oral  testimony,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  opposing  viewpoints,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  "emotional".  He  stated  that,  "specific 
objections  to  the  program,  backed  up  by  facts 
or  suggested  alternatives,  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule."  (1971a)  The  agencies 
concerned,  Supervisor  Seaman  reported,  had 
sorted  out  the  "emotional  or  vague  objections" 
and  had  decided  that  they  were  "all  but  im¬ 
possible  to  answer."  People  responsible  for 
them  were  "uninformed,"  or  had  been  "prompted" 
by  others  to  testify,  and  "can  never  be  answered 
to  their  satisfaction."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Supervisor  was  recommending  that,  if  all 
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the  objections  had  been  purely  emotional,  the 
agencies  would  obviously  want  to  proceed  with 
the  project  as  if  there  had  been  no  objections 
at  all.  His  final  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
the  poisoning  program  may  have  derived  from 
this . 

To  the  political  scientist,  emotions  are 
often  highly  pertinent  political  behavior.  It 
is  likely  that  every  actor  in  the  coyote  con¬ 
trol  controversy  was  motivated  by  some  sort  of 
emotional  relationship  to  the  issue.  Hunters 
like  to  hunt,  Freud  would  have  said,  for  psychic 
gratification,  and  therefore  have  emotional 
reasons  for  wanting  their  public  agencies  to 
favor  antelope  over  coyote.  The  productivity 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Department  is  the  number 
of  animals  available  and  permits  sold,  and  the 
harvest  these  produce.  Perhaps  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  read  a  close  relationship  into  partial 
data  on  coyote  and  antelope  populational  fluc¬ 
tuations  because  its  commercial  clients,  the 
cattle  and  sheep  growers,  would  sympathize. 
Obviously,  one  can  connect  al 1  the  combatants 
with  emotional  motivations.  In  fact,  a  Hopi 
Indian  opposed  the  1080  poisoning  plans  in  the 
following,  legitimate  plea:  "I,  as  a  Coyote 
clansman,  hope  you  will  not  exterminate  us  as 
we  have  our  place  here  as  the  important  link 
in  the  life  of  the  Hopi."  When  a  citizen  votes, 
defends  his  country,  or  does  anything  else  that 
diverts  time  from  his  leisure  or  livelihood, 
he  has  been  emotionally  activated  to  do  so. 

At  the  Coyote  Control  hearing,  Coconino 
officials  felt  that  many  of  the  participants 
were  college  students  who  had  been  coached  by 
professors  to  make  "pro-coyote"  statements. 

The  Deputy  Supervisor  correctly  stated  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  draft  of  my  report,  that 

"perhaps  'emotional'  is  not  the  proper 
terminology  for  some  of  what  we  heard,' 
but  when  student  after  student  stands  up 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  says  such  a 
program  would  'upset  the  balance  of  nature', 
it's  hard  to  categorize  that  input  as 
valuable,  emotional  or  not.  Perhaps  from 
your  discussion  of  emotions  we  should 
further  break  the  category  down  into 
valid  emotions  and  invalid  emotions." 

The  only  way  to  defend  a  policy  that  has  many 
people  emotionally  against  it  is  to  show  patient¬ 
ly  and  conclusively  that  the  policy,  though 
regrettable,  is  utterly  necessary  to  achieve 
a  valid  goal. 

The  public  involvement  process  is  usually 
assumed  to  be  primarily  directed  at  specific 
management  issues.  "Good"  inputs  are  "specific" 
inputs.  I  do  not  agree  with  Fairfax's  view 
that,  whenever  possible,  an  agency  should  try  to 
avoid  a  specific  issue  orientation  for  public 
involvement,  but  the  rationale  is  logical.  To 


involve  the  public  in  all  issues  at  all  stages 
will  ensure  that  the  Forest  Service  hears  the 
same  things  from  the  same  people;  inertia  will 
build  up.  However,  if  the  open- invitation 
approach  to  public  involvement  was  deemphasized 
in  favor  of  a  more  invitational,  workshop-ori¬ 
ented  approach,  based  on  rotational  selection 
from  a  broader  constituency,  the  boredom  factor 
would  be  neutralized.  This  is  an  important 
point  because  the  Forest  Service  should  try 
to  involve  the  public  in  a  broad  selection  of 
issues . 

Thus,  the  question  of  the  "value  of  emo¬ 
tional  input"  will  not  go  away.  Public  involve¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  shy  away  from  specific  issues, 
but  the  Agency  must  come  to  grips  with  the  value 
of  emotions,  even  on  specific  issues  where 
"quality"  input  has  always  been  highly  valued. 
This  dilemma  of  "quality"  or  "quantity"  input 
is  inescapable.  It  is  always  easier  to  deal 
with  ideas  based  on  the  data,  and  if  objections 
are  followed  by  stated  alternatives.  Nonetheless, 
"emotional"  input  cannot  be  ignored,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  objective  line  be¬ 
tween  "emotional"  and  "quality"  as  input  cate¬ 
gories  . 

An  approach  to  the  problem  would  be  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  eschew  any  temptation  to 
employ  such  categories  for  discriminatory  pur¬ 
poses  in  its  evaluations.  Caputo  (1973)  refers 
to  the  "tendency  of  some  policy  analysts  to 
discuss  the  reactions  and  feelings  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  as  either  uneducated  or  irrelevant". 

However,  Forest  Service  literature  is  not  clear 
on  how  the  "emotions"  versus  "quality"  question 
should  be  treated.  Hendee  (1974)  reminds  us 
that  emotional  inputs  are  important  when  he  says 
that,  "to  resource  managers,  'quality'  inputs 
were  well  reasoned,  site  specific,  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  couched  in  meaningful  management 
terminology.  Such  inputs  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful,  but  they  are  not  characteristic  of  the  gen¬ 
eral,  often  superficial  and  emotional  input 
received.  Whether  well  reasoned  and  detailed 
or  not,  all  input  expresses  values,  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  these  values  is  the  overriding  objective 
of  public  involvement."  However,  while  indi¬ 
cating  that  emotional  input  is  valid,  other 
Forest  Service  social  scientists  "agree  that 
some  effort  should  be  directed  at  acquiring 
more  site-specific  or  issue-specific  input,  if 
only  because  such  information  is  more  readily 
usable"  (Stankey  et  al,  1975). 

The  confusion  is  understandable,  but  the 
line  officer  who  must  include  the  public  input 
dimension  in  his  decision  is  still  faced  with 
a  dilemma.  Gale  points  out  that  the  confusion 
extends  to  the  top  eschelons  of  the  Agency. 

For  the  Roadless  Area  Review,  Supervisors  were 
instructed  to  obtain  "site-specific"  (which 
means  quality)  input  where  possible.  Gale  (1973) 
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cites  an  interesting  case  where: 

The  Chief's  report  on  the  roadless  area 
review  does  indicate  that  specific  com¬ 
ments  were  most  helpful.  Yet,  a  letter 
in  favor  of  wilderness  study  on  a  specific 
area  on  one  eastern  Oregon  forest  counted 
only  one-twentieth  as  much  as  an  "I'm  in 
favor  of  multiple-use"  letter  which  only 
mentioned  the  area  in  passing  ...  it  is 
far  easier  to  generate  "I'm  in  favor  of 
more  wilderness"  statements  than  it  is  to 
provide  specific  statements  in  favor  of 
certain  areas.  Yet  the  Forest  Service 
gave  much  more  credence  to  these  general 
statements . 

The  best  approach  to  the  problem  is  to 
realize  the  emotional  nature  of  all  political 
behavior  and  attitudes,  and  to  feel  fortunate 
when  someone  expresses  their  emotions  in  the 
form  of  management  alternatives  supported  with 
objective-looking  data.  Frear  (1973),  public 
information  official  on  the  Willamette,  has  as¬ 
sessed  the  problem  perfectly  when  he  said: 

"While  it  may  be  true  that  emotion  is  the  enemy 
of  reason,  it  is  also  true  that  emotion  can 
be  a  better  reflection  of  a  man's  opinion  than 
the  blank,  noncommittal  face  of  a  professional. 
One  problem  in  our  masculine  world  is  that  we 
are  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  emotion." 
Frear 's  defense  against  this  syndrome  is  to 
continually  remind  himself  that  emotions  are 
ubiquitous.  "I  have  found  that  it  is  best  for 
me  to  adapt  a  frame  of  reference.  What  is  there 
that  turns  you  off?  Is  it  drugs,  taxes?  My 
personal  hangup  is  hunting.  I  am  well  aware 
of  all  the  sound  game  management  reasons  for 
permitting  it.  But  I  still  oppose  the  needless 
slaughter  of  beautiful  wild  creatures."  Frear 
continues  "I  understand  my  own  emotion.  And 
so  when  a  fellow  comes  in  who  says  it  offends 
him  to  see  a  tree  cut.  .  .  I  can  dig  this  cat." 

Maintaining  An  Effective  Public  Involvement 

Process 

Public  Involvement  is  time  consuming,  but 
in  the  1970' s,  no  significant  resource-manage¬ 
ment  agency  will  be  able  to  avoid  it,  legally 
or  practically.  The  only  question  is  how  to 
spend  the  time  fruitfully.  There  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  input  evaluation,  and  on  meet¬ 
ing  procedures  and  formats.  Not  enough  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  reasons  for  communicating 
with  the  public. 

After  decision-making,  the  contemporary 
Forest  Service  procedures  are  to  turn  to  justi¬ 
fying  what  was  done.  In  some  ways  this  is 
good  as  it  means  the  agency  is  maintaining  con¬ 
tact  with  members  of  the  public  who  had  view¬ 
points.  The  Coconino  National  Forest's  efforts 
along  this  line  have  been  impressive.  Higher 


level  officials  know  key  people  and  respond  to 
their  views.  They  answer  written  criticisms  ful 
ly,  offer  show-me  trips,  and  take  the  "feed¬ 
back"  phase  quite  seriously.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Fairfax's  (1974)  criticisms  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  as  just  another  manifestation  of  the 
Agency's  "siege  mentality."  Her  objections  to 
the  emphasis  on  "feedback"  in  Forest  Service 
literature  are  based  on  her  feeling  that  the 
agency  is  trying  to  "cover  its  tracks,"  using 
feedback  as  a  sort  of  ceremonial  recognition 
device,  by  which  the  Forest  Service  is  trying 
to  show  the  public  that  "their  input  is  being 
used."  But  Fairfax  takes  the  criticism  too 
far,  arguing  against  including  in  impact  state¬ 
ments  copies  of  correspondence  with  agencies  and 
individuals  during  the  "draft  criticism"  phase. 

I  agree  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  all  input  and  responses,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  and  educational  practice  to  include 
the  more  penetrating  comments.  The  "public 
involvement  appendix"  to  impact  statements  is 
often  the  most  illuminating  section.  The  agency 
should  use  written  inputs  as  an  educational 
device,  prefacing  appendices  with  a  statement 
that  "the  following  responses  indicate  some  of 
the  reactions  to  the  draft  plan." 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  philosophical 
questions  on  the  purposes  of  public  involvement 
raised  early  in  Part  Two.  If  the  purpose  of 
public  involvement  is  to  develop  a  constituency 
and  to  create  a  setting  in  which  special  inter¬ 
ests  identify  each  other  rather  than  the  For¬ 
est  Service  as  the  problem,  many  of  the  present 
weaknesses  in  public  involvement  procedures 
will  be  automatically  reduced.  The  agency 
needs,  above  all  else,  to  aggressively  get  to 
know  the  public  because  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  views  of  the  public  is  to  abdicate 
influence  on  those  views.  The  Forest  Service 
needs  to  remind  the  public  of  sensible  con¬ 
straints  necessary  to  operate  within  limits  of 
our  resources.  Also,  lack  of  public  faith 
in  the  Forest  Service  will  increase  public 
reliance  on  other  solutions,  or  other  agencies. 
Edward  Crafts  (1973)  a  former  Deputy  Chief, 
has  stated  that  "so  far  we  foresters  are  flunk¬ 
ing  the  course.  We  have  been  following,  not 
leading."  Crafts  believes  that  the  Forest 
Service  failed  to  recognize  that,  in  the  face 
of  animosity  towards  the  ugliness  of  clear- 
cutting,  it  did  no  good  to  insist  on  the  tech¬ 
nique's  validity  as  a  form  of  even-age  timber 
management.  The  agency  should  have  assured  its 
constituency  that  valid  management  techniques 
may  come  second  to  mass  sensitivities.  If  this 
were  the  Agency's  typical  response,  Crafts  wrote 
the  public  would  not  have  responded  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  to  starve 
the  Agency  financially.  Similarly,  Twight  and 
Catton  (1975)  argue  that  "most  of  the  National 
Parks  set  aside  since  1916  and  the  National 
Park  Service  itself--might  never  have  been  es- 
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The  Agency  was  not  sensitive  to  public  feelings, 
and  thus  was  unable  to  meet  them  with  accept¬ 
able  policies. 


tablished  if  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  had  been 
willing  to  meet  at  least  some  of  the  demands 
of  the  aesthetically-oriented  recreation  groups." 


III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


To  overcome  the  problems  outlined  in  the 
preceeding  pages,  the  Forest  Service  should 
encourage  its  people  to  search  out  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  participating  in  a  broad  range  of 
community  interests.  Regular  visitation  to 
classes  in  forestry  schools,  and  environmental 
science  programs,  membership  and  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  recreational  and  environmental 
groups,  and  establishing  means  of  maintaining 
regular  contact  with  commercial  users  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  The  region¬ 
al  Cattlemen's  Association  could  be  encouraged 
to  develop  a  standing  committee,  with  Forest 
Service  representation,  that  could  accomplish 
virtually  the  same  function  as  the  former  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees. 

Workshops  on  specific  issues,  accompanied 
by  on-site  inspections  of  the  problem,  ought 
to  be  the  major  public  involvement  technique 
used  as  they  promote  better  understanding  of 
the  variety  of  alternatives  and  trade-offs  that 
go  into  a  decision.  The  workshop  and  on-site 
inspection  offer  the  Forest  Service  a  chance 
to  show  the  public  what  the  problem  looks  like 
(Gale,  1973). 

The  process  must  include  ample  time  for 
the  public  to  understand  the  alternatives  and 
to  have  the  implications  "sink  in."  The  For¬ 
est  Service  should  involve  various  interests 
earlier  in  the  process  rather  than  announcing 
the  draft  plan  and  holding  an  open  public 
meeting  with  6  weeks  for  input,  as  is  now  the 
practice.  Good  public  involvement  will  not 
be  a  brief  process.  Rather,  "it  calls  for 
patience,  understanding,  and  extraordinary 
sensitivity."  (Bolle,  504). 

Public  involvement  should  continue  after 
decisions  are  made.  People's  interests  do  not 
end  suddenly  after  decisions  are  made.  The 
workshop  approach  is  a  good  way  to  bring  them 
in  on  the  problems  of  enacting  the  new  decision. 
Such  techniques  can  often  be  used  to  the  Agen¬ 
cy's  advantage.  Tours  and  seminars  on  the 
problems  of  Oak  Creek,  or  Sycamore  Wilderness, 
would  provide  an  advance  support  sector  for 
Forest  Service  decisions  which  are  sure  to  be 
unpopular  among  some  groups,  though  environ¬ 
mentally  essential.  With  imaginative  selection 
of  participants,  these  events  might  also  reduce 
the  public's  sense  of  inefficacy  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  false  "apathy"  that  greets  many  Agen¬ 
cy  public  involvement  efforts:  People  do  have 


views,  but  they  do  not  feel  their  expression 
of  those  ideas  will  have  any  impact  (O'Riordan, 
1971). 

The  Forest  Service  should  learn  as  much 
as  possible  from  each  event.  The  techniques 
of  the  Multiple  Use  Guide  Review  left  the  Coco¬ 
nino  with  an  unexpected  dividend.  Holmes  (1974) 
noted  that  "It  was  interesting  to  see  specific 
areas  of  general  concern  daylighted  by  the 
number  of  comments  submitted  from  all  segments 
of  interests  of  committee  members,"  and  he  was 
able  to  list  general  evaluations  the  public  had 
made  on  wilderness  management,  off-road  vehicle 
use,  marginal  grazing  operations,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  wildlife,  fire  prevention,  and  water 
production.  His  report  implies  the  existence 
of  public  support  for  some  "very  hard  decisions" 
the  Coconino  will  have  to  face  in  the  future. 

The  Forest  Service  must  not  agonize  over 
what  role  the  "silent  majority"  is  to  play  in 
influencing  National  Forest  decisions.  At  the 
National  Forest  level,  the  most  concerned  in¬ 
terests  will  usually  be  specifically,  and  often 
commercially,  involved,  so  a  National  Forest 
has  no  alternative  but  to  concern  itself  with 
the  "local  context."  The  relevant  "silent 
majority"  is  therefore,  at  most,  the  local,  or 
at  least,  the  proximal  population,  and  the 
Agency  should  gradually  involve  some  of  these 
elements  of  the  public.  However,  there  is 
little  point  in  worrying  who  they  are  or  why 
they  do  not  show  up  for  hearings  on  specific 
issues . 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  "National"  interests  in  the  face  of  a 
process  that  emphasizes  local  viewpoints.  Hen- 
dee  (1974)  indicated,  for  example,  that  the 
Roadless  Area  Review  showed  "the  prevalence 
of  local  input  which  resulted  from  current 
public-involvement  procedures"  and  suggested 
that  this  local  emphasis  "could  sacrifice 
legitimate  national  interests  to  more  limited, 
local  views."  Unfortunately,  each  National 
Forest  does  not  have  time  to  muse  about  the 
"national  interest."  Our  society  has  seen  a 
development  of  such  a  variety  of  groups  to 
represent  both  extractive  and  preservationist 
values  as  well  as  all  the  other  gradients  of 
opinion,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  dialogue  among  those  groups  to  sort  out 
the  appropriate  policy  mix  for  each  issue  and 
each  locality.  If  the  "National  interest"  is 
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not  being  given  its  due,  a  change  in  Americans 
patterns  of  consumption  and  recreation  would 
be  required  to  insure  consideration  of  it. 

Each  National  Forest  may  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  that  process,  but  it  can  only  play 
that  role  by  immersing  itself  in  its  local 


human  surroundings,  recognizing  that  the  col¬ 
lectivity  of  local  publics  is  a  "constituency", 
and  developing,  through  such  actions,  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  public  support  can  be  gleaned 
and  Agency  influence  exerted. 
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